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“TEA & PERRINS” SAUCE 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated » 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 











which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after this date, 
and without which none is genuine. 
es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackieell, London; and Export Oilmen geacrally. Retail, y 
November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, - 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from ros. to 555. ~ Fenders -Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3% 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s , 95s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Traveiling. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, €ss.; Electro, £ Bedastea is—Rrass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. _ Cornices-—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. ~ Gaseliers-—3-light, s2s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
*Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderater, &c. Kitcheners—3ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &e. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxas, &c. ; Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues free.) (Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46. King William Street. LONDON BRIDGE. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 








Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 
May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL—VIEN NA, 1878. 


























Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAUS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL A POPULAR HISTORY OF ASTRO) 


STYLES. Translated from the German of 
A. Rosencarten, by W. Cotterr-Sanpars. 
With upwards of 600 LIllusirations. Large 
demy Svo, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND 


ROMANS. From the German of Ernest GUBt | 


and W. Kimur. 
Demy 8vo, with 543 Woodents, 21s. 


CEYLON : being a General Description of the | 
Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical: Con. | 
taining the most recent information. By an | 
Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map, | 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA 
RIVERS: Sketehes and Descriptions from the | 
Notebook of an Explorer. By Franz Ketwrr, | 
Engineer. New Edition, royal 8yo, with 68 | 
Illustrations, 9s. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: 
Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Bengal. By Lours Rovssgxer. 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Buckie, and | 
containing 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, super. | 
royal 4to, cloth, 63s. 


| 
| 
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ROME: By Francis Wey. With an Intro. 
duction by W. W. Story. Containing 345 | 
beautiful Illustrations. New Edition, revised 
and abridged. Forming a magnificent volume, ' 
in super-royal 4to, 42s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS: 
By Jonn Forster. A New Edition, with 
Illustrations. This Editionis uniform with the 
Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens’s Works. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 28s. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE: 
A New Edition of Dyce’s Shakespeare, being 
the third, with Mr. Dyce’s final corrections. 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s life was 
the present Revision of the Second Edition. 
Now complete, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, 8s. each. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. A New Edition. Now 
complete, in 8 vols. demy 8vo, 14s. each. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


Translated by Dr. Huerrer. | 


| 


| 
| 
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NOMY. By J. Romsosson, Laureate of the 
Institute of France. Translated by C. B. Prrman 
With 10 Chromo.lithographs, three Celestial 
Charts, and 63 Woodeuts. Demy S8vo, 16s. 


HE HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN daring the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By Freperiog Witiiam Wron. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 32s. 


‘THE LIFE asd TIMES of PRINCE 
CHARLES STYART, Count of Albany, com- 
monly called the Young Pretender. From the 
State Papers and ether Sources. By ALEXANDER 
Cartes Ewatn, F.8.A. 2 vols. domy 8ve, 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from 1830 to the Resignation of the Gladstone 
Ministry. By the Hev. W. Nassau Morgs. 
worta, M.A, A New Library Edition, carefully 
revised, and carried up to March, 1874. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 

A CHEApPser Eprro0n, $ vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


NCORDANCE OF THE ORIGINAL 

POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 
By Epwin Asport, formerly Head Master of 
the Philological School. With an Introduction 
on the English of Pope, by Epwin A. Ansort, 
D.D., Author of a Shakespearian Grammar, &c. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its 
Institutions, Customs, and Costumes. France, 
1700—1789. By Paut Lacroyx. Translated 
from the French by C. B. Prrman. Tilnstrated 
with 21 Chromo-lithographs and 351 Wood 
Engravings, 42s. 


THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
DRESS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Pact 
Lacroix. With 16 Chromo-lithograpbs and 
over 400 Wood Engravings. Imperial Svo, 
half-morocco, 31s. Gd. 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND AT THE PERIOD OF THE RE. 
NAISSANCE. By Pavt Lacroix. With 19 
Chromo-lithographs and over 400 Woodcuts. 
A New Edition, on large paper, imperial 8vo, 
half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS 
LIFH IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND OF 
THE PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
3y Paur Lacrorx. With 14 Chromo-lithographs 
and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood, 
Imperial 8vo, half,morocco, 31s. 6d. 
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‘ux. IRISH WHISKIES. 


| 

| The Subscribers will deliver FREE AT ANY RAILWAY 
STATION 1N ENGLAND their finest selections of 

| OLD DUBLIN, at £6 Gs. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
OLD CORE, at £6 Os. 29 ” ” 
on receipt of P.O. Order, or on being furnished with a 
respectable reference in London. 





—— 





[es : 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealer rs s through out the World. 


———— = JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 
IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 


SEAR SH ADES. Great ale “CORK. Lancaster Quay, 
‘ ay TABLE G1 GLASS | ISTABLISHED a 


i e3 i OF ALL KINDS. 


as FERN CASES,  fYVVal\ foie 11 ES 


| WINDOW CONS SRVATORIES, | 
GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


ORNAME? [AL TILE GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


WINDO'V/ BOXES. | GOOD for the cure of SIOK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 


| | GOOD for the care of BILIOUSNESS. 


GLASS F LOWER V ASES GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a || 


| 
| 
| 
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FOR TABLE DF ‘ORATION. 
a state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
GEORGE HOUGHTON AN SON. Pinon es by all ee Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 
jy and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 
(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) PAGE D. WOODCOCE, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. “LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. | 
BOWEN’S ANTISEPTIC TONIC-SALINE | 


Is remarkably efficacious in cases of Indigestion, Bilions and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, Nervous 
and Bilious Headache, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, and Wasting Diseases. 

Bowen’s Tonic-Saline invigorates the Nerves and Muscular System, Purifies and Enriches the 
Blood, Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, and ensures Good Health. 

Bowen’s Tonic-Saline is the only true preventive of, and cure for, Fevers, Dysentery, Cholera, ! 
Diarrhea, and Sea Sickness. 

Sold at 28. per Bottle by all Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or sent to any addyvess for 24 stanps by the sole Proprietor— 


J. H. BOWEN, 91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. | 














Second Edition. Limp Cloth. One Shilling (Postage 2d). | 


Sanam PSA 11 Bee 


POINTED FOR CHANTING, WITH THE CANTICLES, ETC., AND 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 


BY C. HDWIN WILLING. 


WO objects are kept chiefly in view :—-I1st. The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the ‘great inconvenience of 


finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 














SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
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Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth 


boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIBS. 


Vols. I., II., and III. 


FIFTH 


SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s “‘ History of the Reformation "—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 

T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 
Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 
Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 
Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana--The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro”—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay —‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes ”—Earle’s ‘‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”"—Chap- 


Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— | 


Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini-—Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ""—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book.” 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 
on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 
The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richeliea—“‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *‘‘ Lost 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberlain's Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. —Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- 


mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The 


Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


** You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in | 


your eye and see none the worse for it "—Called Home 
—God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed 
as Iam to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée 4 lhomme— 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 
Means—the English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


Subjects :-— 


Philology. 

Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘' Bloody ’—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel— Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddon gata 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Vearious Paintings and Engravings. 

Ecclesiastical Matters. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John ”’ and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 

| Title of Reverend—Consecratiun of Church Plate— 

** Defender of the Faith ’’—The ‘‘ Breeches ” Bible, 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
— Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Medigval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 








in disco--Catullus : ‘* Hoc ut dixit”—*‘ Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 
Topography. 


Sandwich Islands— Origin of the Names of the American 
{ States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
sington—Travelling in Italy Forty Years _ago—The 
Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park-—Arthurian Localities : 
Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
lrons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworths—Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's ‘‘ Gallus "— Li icket 
—London Companies, or Gailds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot~#aths in the Middle 

|  Ages—The Little Sammer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 

Christmas Contrasts. 


el 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THURSTON & CO.,, 


BILLIARD-TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 














FIRST-CLASS MEDALS. so ay S Co., EXHIBITION OF 1862, ‘CARPETS. Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and len 10< teaeggaienimn 
. ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. GARPETS. AXMINSTER and WILTON, 
— aie . , g all sizes. 
‘CARPETS. Second-hand TURKEY, AX.- 
MINSTER, and WILTON, 


to be sold cheap. 





TURKEY, AXMINSTER, 
EARTH RUGS. and VELVET PILE—a 
large quty- 


ved aad NS, are Ae E re ‘HEWETT, 
« SW) = 9 b ‘ng ~~ 4 5 | ve 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary doors | 
able coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


and their peris 
of the first designers of the ‘day, forwarded, together w th sp pecial designs 
be 


and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. ? Specimens ma . 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, John} 
Dalton Street, and London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West i, DELANCEY STREET, 
Seend Liverpool Agents— OHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's | 
sescest. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. Camden Town, London, N.W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 








Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; 





HAVE BcEN AWAKDED TO 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 





For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
ld., 2d., 4d, and 6d. Packe* s, and 6d., 1s., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes, Schools, Families, aud Hotels should purchase the 


2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a c onsiderable saving. 





YUMMER MEDICINE. 
kK) During summer suitable 


5 1A 
KAYE Ss medicine should be taken, 


| warm weather tending to 


WORSDELL’S distarb most of the animal 


| functions. Noremedy has yet 
| been found to equal KAYE’S 
PILLS. | WORSDELL’S PILL. 
Sold everywhere, 
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CONTAINING— 

QUADRILLE............ “Under the Mistletoe” ... CHAS. GODFREY. 
| VALSE FANFARE... “Fontainebleau” ...... G. LAMOTHE. 
i‘ EOP “Christmas Tree” ....... HENRY FARMER. 
| LANOERS ................ “Old England” _...... C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 

 eetncmrennsevairtincs * Welcome Home” ....... CHAS. GODFREY. 
| SCHOTTISCHE......... “Croquet” _..... O. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
| Waseca. “Eemeralda” __...... OHAS. GODFREY. 
|‘ CALMDONEAMO 0. °° 4 4@-=' > oie CHARLES COOTE. 
| POLKA MAZURKA. “Beatrice” _...... J. T. TREKELL. 











| NATIONAL DANOES. English, Scotch, and Irish. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, a 


wow READY. 


Forty-eight pages of New and Popular Dance Musie for Christmas, 1876. 
Price One Shilling. 


DUFF AND STEWART'’S 
CHRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM, 


BEING No. 13 OF DUFF AND STEWART’S MAGAZINE OF 
POPULAR VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
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EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 














Sole Manufacturers of the 12-02. POCKET SIPHONIA, 
PRICE FROM 42s. 


WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, DESICNED SPECIALLY FOR THE CLERGY, FROM 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. - FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 





India-Rubber Hose for Watering Gardens, Brass Fittings, Hose Reels, 


EDMISTON & SON, 


14, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
(Opposite the Hayrurket.) 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 
192, FLEET ST., and 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, London. 








Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. Carriage paid on all Orders to the Country over £1. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 


Perfectly smooth surface. Total freedom from grease. Sample packets post free for 18 Stamps. 


Hibles, Church Serbices, and Prayer Pooks, 
A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free. 








y AS SUPPLIED TO 
i) The ROYAL NURSERIES, 


and containing the 


HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 
NOURISHMENT 


tks in the 
WY MOST DIGESTIBLE AND 
OORES RIN FANTS CONVENIENT 
FORM. 


\y : 
SAVORY AND MOORE, 
148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and ALL CHEMISTS, 


2 OR eS ES wae eee, ee eee Peas a ae | 


BROWN POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Highest Reputation and gives the Greatest Satisfaction. 


BROWN POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility, 
TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


——y Ladies visiting the Seaside, Rinking, Driving, and otherwise exposed to the 
2s] hot sun and dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


most cooling and refreshing for the face, hands, and arms. It eradicates all Sunburn, 
"1 Freckles, Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


wees), Whitens the Teeth, prevents and arrests their decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 
SS Sigh the breath. 2s. 9d. per box. 
> 2 == ’ . . . . 
Cu gr Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles, and see that the 
































) nds signature, A. ROWLAND & SONS, is in red ink on the wrapper of each article. 
3 None genuine withont. 
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| PHOEBE: GIRL AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “THE SECOND 
MRS. TILLOTSON,” &c, &c. 


—~>———_ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. A KNIGHT. 


Tas story soon got abroad; for the 
i Pringles, from vanity and the ‘desire of 
showing that they were in possession of a 
tid-bit of news, would have found it 
i torture to keep it secret. And Miss 
Lacroix’s reputation was raised afresh. 
i “By Jove! that was a clever touch!” 
4 was the remark. No one was so loud in 
her praise as the young officer. ‘“ What 
a head for a girl,” he would say to his 
friends; “she’s fit to be a minister!” 
Some laughed at this extraordinary 
change, produced so suddenly in a young 
fellow who never seemed to haye known 
seriousness at all; but the incident caused 
an interest out of all proportion to the 
importance which little matters of the kind 
excite at a watering- place. Nor did he 
escape due “rallying” from the various 
idle members of the coterie. In the bosom 
of the Pringle family, however, he always 
found sympathy—as, indeed, every young 
man of good family and prospects was 
certain to do; still more any young man 
who was certain to inherit a title and 
fortune—the two ponies specially having 








often said to them in her would-be open 


we Now, if he would take a fancy to one | 
of your daughters! Very nice, proper girls { 
| they seem, and, I suppose, will have good { 
fortunes, for his marrying without money 


| is not to be thought of ?” 


This being put in the form of a question, § 
Mrs. Pringle, in her sweet tones, would 
assure “dear Lady Minerer” that Mr. 
Pringle was determined to give his girls 
handsome portions, and, where the match 
was suitable, they would make a special 
exertion. 

“And,” would ask Lady Minerer, sus- 
pending her knitting to be searchingly 
interrogative, ‘“‘as I hear your son has 
married some queer, unsuitable person, 
you will make them co-heiresses, I suppose? 
You ought to do so. Only give it out and 
let it be known.” 

Mrs. Pringle seemed to agree, with a 
sort of smiling undecidedness. 

“Well, but I say, will you?” repeated 
the blunt Lady Minerer. 

Mrs. Pringle could only think it would 
be very proper, and that Mr. Pringle might 
be inclined to do it. 

“Oh, Mr. Pringle!” said the lady im- 
patiently. “Nonsense. Of course you 
settle all those things without him. I 
declare something must be done, and I 
wish you would exert yourselves now, and 
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a tender yearning for such. ,Anyone who 
was the prey of the “tender,” and, it must 
A be said, highly-selfish passion, under which 


make your girls do it. I am so worried 
with this business. That designing crea- 
ture who has fastened herself on me——” 
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he was suffering, welcomes this sympathy 
with gratitude; and on their side there 
was a sort of will-o’-the-wisp and de- 
lusive hope—though obviously contra- 
dicted by the events in progress—which 
# made this feeling stronger. Lady Minerer 
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Here entered the gentleman of whom 
they had been talking—old Sam—in great fF 
spirits. Latterly he had shown himself 
rather “vicious” and hostile to Lady 
Minerer, as though conscious of the 
opinion she entertained of him. 
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“Oh, there you are,” she said; “now 
don’t disturb all my worsted, please. You 
are very rough in your ways.’ : 

“Not to everyone,” said Sam, mali- 
ciously. “I'd like to poll the Homburg 
ladies on that question. Where is the 
lovely Adelaide? She’s not on the walk.” 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure,” said the lady, 
tartly. ‘And now, Mr. Pringle, I must 
tell you plainly that I don’t at all like 
the Tine you take—encouraging my de- 
pendents to give me trouble and annoy- 
ance. I wonder you haven’t more sense. 
Your own wife here says so too.” 

“Oh, does she ?” said he, giving his 
lady a look. ‘Then I would recommend 
my own wife—sweet creature as she is !— 
not to trouble herself about me. Mrs. 
Pringle, my dear, you and I must have a 
little private conversation on this point. 
Well, no matter what anyone says, Sam 
Pringle will always be on the side of the 
oppressed fair. Miss Lacroix is the finest 
girl in the place, and I’m her friend; in 
love with her, if you like, Mrs. P. As 
for turning up noses at her, as not being 
good enough for one’s son, and all that, 
it’s nonsense. I hear the dook says she’s 
the finest woman in the place.” 

Lady Minerer, as usual, here lost her 
temper. 

“You're most ungentlemanly,” said she. 
‘*T wonder that you haven’t learnt how to 
behave.” 

“Oh, come, ma’am,” said Sam. “ And 
what about the language you use some- 
times?” 

“Oh, Samuel, for shame!” said Mrs. 
Pringle. ‘ Pray don’t speak in that way.” 

“I suppose he don’t want to drive me 
out of the place—with my health in this 
state—agitated in this way! I'll just 
leave to-morrow x 

“No, you won't,” said Sam, laughing. 
**Miss Adelaide won’t allow that. The 
boy will go with you, if she goes; and if 
she stays, he’ll stay.” ’ 

“Don’t let her be too sure of that,” 
said Lady Minerer, with coarse triumph. 
“Take care he’s not with his ship before 
a week’s out.” 

Sam gave a low and prolonged “phew,” 
and stared at her with his round eyes. In 
these, however, there was such a cunning, 
that she added, hastily: 

“ At-least, that’s where he ought to 
be, and where I wish to heaven he was, 
instead of worrying his poor mother here. 
As I was saying, just now, to your wife, 
if it was one of your nice girls——” 








“ And a nice fat fortune at the back of 
her!” said Sam. “ Well, ma’am, the horse 
is at the water; but, if he doesn’t like it, 
no power on earth will get him to drink.” 

“Ah! but you could,” said the lady, in 
a wheedling tone. “ And, if we all joined, 
you know, I declare there is no one I 
would sooner have for a daughter-in-law 
than that nice girl—the eldest one, you 
know.” 

She had forgotten her name. Lady 
Minerer could thus change, of a sudden, 
from the purely hostile into the affec- 
tionate. She had had many of the 
same kind with old Sam Pringle, whom 
she had begun to hate cordially, and 
whom she called, without disguise, “ that 
low, nasty old fellow,” though her ac- 
quaintance with him was one of most 
cordial promise. 

It was while they were speaking that an 
incident was actually taking place which 
was to rout all such vain hopes, as the 
ponies, or their relations, might have fondly 
entertained. There had come from Baden, 
for a few days, a party of young French 
racing men—or “racing swells,” as the 
English called them—among whom was 
Tom Dawson’s friend, the Viscount Galons 
of whom we have heard before. These 
gentry wore clothes made by London 
tailors, and were so laborious in their 
imitation, as to be more English than the 
English themselves. Viscount Galons was 
@ man with a reputation in many de- 
partments, and who, from the impunity 
which fast nobles enjoyed under the 
Empire, conceived that he was entitled 
to do anything, or take any step that he 


pleased, without being interfered with. 


He was a small, Eastern-looking man, with 
a black beard; and even during his short 
stay, his impertinent glances had made 
the honest fists of many English brothers 
and fathers quiver nervously with an im- 
pulse to action. This viscount had noticed 
Miss Lacroix, and had pronounced that she 
was the only “mees” in the place who 
had anything like piquancy, or was aboye 
the English washerwoman type. 

Now it came to pass that Miss Lacroix 
—who — professed both that she 
was, and was obliged to be, a dependent 
lady, living under precarious conditions, 
which at any moment might leave her 
without a protector—was taking her walk 
among the pleasant woods and gardens 
around the Cure-house; and having pro- 
vided herself with one of the convenient 
Tauchnitz reprints, had set herself down 
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to read in a rather retired place, near the 
untenanted orchestra. Very few persons 
were about, save a gardener or a waiter 
or two, and she soon became absor in 
her story. 

But there was also about a love-sick 
being, in a state of agitation and trouble 
which prevented him taking rest, orremain- 
ing long in one place. Young Horace 
found his hotel room like a prison cell, 
and could only find relief in ranging 
about in the open, or hovering in an 
undefined circle round that little district, 
whereof his mistress’s dwelling was the 
centre. The poor youth was, indeed, in a 
sad case; involved in trouble with his 
family at home, and not seeing any issue ; 
for the good-natured coldness of the 
lady did not encourage him ; yet afraid 
to speak, lest he should himself bring 
down the heavy green curtain “with a 
run,” and close the piece abruptly. At 
night, when the stars were out, he was 
often “caught” by some of his friends 
returning from the opera or the Rooms, 
walking up and down in a pensive and 
sentimental manner, highly amusing to 
all save the promenader himself. 

He was sitting on the terrace, looking 
at a newspaper, and thinking how he 
would get through the hours till his 
enchantress would appear; for he was 
careful to husband his opportunities, and 
did not carelessly discount the delightful 
moments he looked forward to. While 
he was thus engaged, the three racing 
Frenchmen came out from the Grand Café, 
after having enjoyed one of those Helio- 
gabalus-like breakfasts which the Gauls 
had been enjoying for the last hour and a 
half. They were now come forth to soothe 
their systems with coffee and cognac and 
cigars. As they sat in a sort of luxn- 
rious plethora, suddenly Horace heard the 
viscount exclaim : 

“See! there she is! Notso bad, eh?” 

The three Frenchmen were presently 
engaged surveying the distant figure with 
extraordinary interest. Young Minerer 
looked also, and, to his amazement, dis- 
covered that it was his “flame,” now 
burning away so unexpectedly near to 
him. The colour came to his cheeks as 
he thought of her being subjected to this 
cool criticism. But he was to hear more. 

She was discussed in every way, as a 
racehorse might be. Then their voices 
dropped, and there was some laughter, as 
Viscount Galons rose and said : 

“ Recollect, fifty louis from each.” 





“All raight!” was the answer, in 
words now naturalised in France. 

The young fellow’s French was of but 
an indifferent kind, so he could not under- 
stand the gentlemen. But there is a 
universal language of action, which is as 
intelligible as one’s native tongue. He 
saw them draw their chairs close to the 
parapet of the terrace as to the front of 
an opera-box, to enjoy some spectacle ; and 
then, to his astonishment, saw the viscount 
coolly walk across to where Miss Lacroix 
was sitting, bringing a chair with him. 
The young sailor rose at once, descended 
the steps, and walked slowly across the 
garden. 

The lady had by this time risen, and 
was hurrying away, alarm and annoyance 
in her face. 

“Beg your pardon,” said Mr. Minerer, 
not intending to do anything of the kind; 
but it was a mechanical phrase to begin 
with; “but what’s this? What are you 
doing——” 

In genuine delight and relief, Miss 
Lacroix turned. “Oh, Iam so glad. You 
will save me.” 

“Why, you—” said the officer, not know- 
ing what to call him in his rage, “you 
infernal Frenchman—how dare you? I'll 
give you as good a kicking as ever you 
got in your life.” 

The other turned pale. “Kicking” was 
a word quite intelligible to him. 

“ Get away out of this,” continued Mr. 
Minerer. “If I catch you again I'll pull 
your nose. Yes, voter nay,” added the 
young fellow, taking hold of his own; “I 
hope you understand that.” 

Miss Lacroix could not help smiling. 
This idea of being laughed at made the 
Frenchman furious. 

“T will speak to you afterwards,” he 
said in his own language. “ My witnesses 
shall call on you and prove your courage.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Miss Lacroix; “ this 
must not be.” 

“What is he saying?” asked young 
Minerer of her with a sort of comic 
helplessness. “He’s threatening me? Does 
he say he’ll do it again P” 

Now in Miss Lacroix’s brain was at 
that moment being held a rather agitated 
council on the difficulties of the situation. 
She shrank with horror from the idea of 
involving her brave young champion in & 
duel, where he would certainly lose his 
life ; for he would be helpless in the hands 
of this trained foreigner. So, with con- 
siderable adroitness, she thought if it came 
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at once into the shape of a vulgar English 
scufile, it might become too public for any- 
thing like a serious encounter to be ar- 
ranged ; so she answered Mr. Minerer: 

“Oh, he is so insolent, so impertinent.” 

“Walk on, Miss Lacroix, and I'll give 
him a lesson.” 

The lady did so at once, and the next 
instant the two spectators on the terrace 
were rushing down to the assistance of 
their astonished friend, who was receiving 
on the public walk one of the soundest 
thrashings that could be conceived. 





THE TURKISH ARMY. 

Tar Turkish army is-composed of three 
hundred and fifty thousand men, with a 
reserve about as numerous; but at leasta 
third of both forces may be said to exist 
upon paper only. The three hundred and 
fifty thousand men are divided into nine 
corps d’armée, of which two are stationed 
in Constantinople and the neighbourhood ; 
two in Asia Minor; two in Syria, 
Palestine, and the surrounding country ; 
one on the borders of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities; one on the frontier of Persia; 
and one at, and near, Bagdad. These 
different corps are again subdivided much 
after the French and German fashion. Each 
one consists of two divisions; each division 
of two brigades; each brigade of two 
regiments; each regiment of three bat- 
talions; and each battalion of eight com- 
panies. I speak here of the infantry only. ‘lo 
each division there is attached a brigade of 
cavalry and about forty or fifty field-guns. 
Eacharmy corps iscommanded bya military 
pasha of the first class, called a “Mushir,” 
and considered equal in rank to a field- 
marshal in other armies. The division is 
commanded by a “ Ferick,” or military 
pasha of the second class, equal in rank to 
a general of division in the French service; 
and each brigade by a “ Liva,” or military 
pasha of the third class, equal in rank to & 
brigadier-general. The regiments are each 
commanded by a “ Mir Ally,” or colonel; 
besides which there is a ‘‘ Kaimacam,” or 
lientenant-colonel; with a “ Bimbashi,”’ or 
major, at the head of each battalion ; 
and a “ Usbashi,” or captain, with two 
“ Mulasims,” or lieutenants, in charge of 
each cgmpany. In theory the Turkish 
army is perhaps the best and most simply 
organised in Europe; but in practice it 
leaves much to be desired. From first to 
last it reminds us of the old story—told, if 





I am not mistaken, in one of Lever’s 
novels—of an Irish gentleman of the old 
school, who invited a score or so of friends 
to spend some weeks at his “ castle.” Of 
feasting there was plenty, and to spare. 
Of champagne, port, claret, and every kind 
of wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
there was more than could be drunk. 
Horses to follow the hounds ; vehicles of all 
sorts in which the ladies could go to the 
meets; a band of music to dance by at 
night, and the best of shooting by day 
were abundant. But one of the guests was 
taken ill, and required some lemonade ; and 
this was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back, or rather the turning-point from 
which the popularity of the host retrograded. 
Lemons could only be had for ready 
money, and of the latter there was not a 
shilling in the “castle.” Whatever could 
be supplied “on tick,” the host could 
supply in abundance; but pay for half-a- 
dozen lemons he could not; and thus his 
insolvency was discovered, and his hospi- 
tality cried down by his guests. It is the 
same thing in the Turkish army. The 
men are fed exceedingly well, for food can 
always be had by the government on credit ; 
more particularly when the credit carries 
with it a bonus of from thirty to fifty per 
cent. to the contractors. But the mess are 
never less than three, and often twenty, or 
even more, months in arrears of pay. To 
pay them requires hard cash, and that is 
an article almost unknown in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Of the men—the rank and file—of the 
Turkish army, it may truly be said that, 
considering all things, they are by far the 
most orderly and obedient troops in the 
world. Mutiny or revolt amongst them 
is almost unknown. Occasionally, as 
when the late Sultan was deposed, they 
assist or take part in a popular move- 
ment; but such an event is invariably 
caused by the orders from above. Never in 
any army, either of our own or any other 
time, were men more obedient than are 
the Turkish troops; and never were seen 
soldiers who would endure more hardships 
than they do without grumbling. The 
chief reason for this is that they are all 
of one creed—they are all Moslems, and 
consequently all fatalists. ‘“ What is 
written is written,” and no effort of man 
can alter it, is an axiom of their faith. 
As an offensive, or an attacking corps, a 
Turkish regiment, brigade, or division, 
would by no means come up to what in 
the English, German, Austrian, French, or 
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Italian armies would be deemed requisite. 
Enthusiasm is almost unknown amongst 
them, at least under their Turkish officers. 
The latter, like all Turks, are apathetic to 
a degree, even under the hottest fire. But 
when hardships have to be borne—when 
there is hardly any food to be had in a 
campaign, when the fate of war seems to 
be against them, when long, dusty, hot 
marches have to be made—there is no 
soldier equal to the Turk. He may give 
in from sheer physical exhaustion; he 
may drop down from want of nourish- 
ment, or want of water; he may lie 
down and die by the wayside; but he 
never complains, never grumbles.. “ Quod 
scriptum scriptum” is his faith, and he 
gallantly shows it to be so by the un- 
flinching manner in which he bears all the 
fatigues and troubles of life. He is, ina 
word, perhaps the best passive soldier in 
the world. Not that he is by any means 
wanting in personal courage; but he is 
not well enough commanded, not bravely 
enough led; his officers are too poor in 
spirit—too cowed, too worried by the 
hopeless state of indebtedness which their 
long arrears of pay enforce upon them— 
for our Turkish friend ever to rival his 
brothers-in-arms under the French, 
English, or German flags. And yet he 
is in some respects not unlike a Northern 
German. He is utterly careless as to 
where he goes, or where he is ordered. 
He will submit to any amount of even 
personal punishment from an officer, with- 
out resenting it. And he puts as much 
blind faith in everyone that the Padisha, 
or Sultan, has created an authority in the 
army, as the Prussian does in all who bear 
the envied “ Von” before their names. 
Here, however, the simile must end. 
The German soldier is certainly the reverse 
of clean in his person; but outwardly he 
is polished and brushed up to the most 
wonderful extent. Notsothe Turk. He 
makes no pretence of cleanliness. With- 
out, as within, his habits of dirt are in- 
describable. His barrack-room would 
send an English sanitary commissioner 
into fits. His officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers interfere very little, if at all, 
with him off parade. They look upon him, 
as they do upon themselves, and not with- 
out reason, as a man who is wronged— 
as one with whom faith has not been 
kept, who is greatly in arrears of pay, and 
whose clothing is dealt out to him by fits 
and starts, not at certain given seasons. 
Not long ago the troops in Damascus had 








twenty-one months’ pay to receive; and 
had not had new clothing given them for 
nearly three years. Like everything else 
in Turkey, the military clothing system is 
one which robs with equal impartiality 

the government and its servants. Whee 
a corps d’armée requires new clothing, the 
contract is advertised, and tenders are 
sent in for the different articles wanted. 
It is not the party who sends in the lowest 
tender, nor yet he who gives the best 
guarantee for the performance of his con- 
tract, that gets the job. With all their 
religious apathy, no people know better 
than the Turks how to make matters 
pleasant all round. In other words, 
“‘backsheesh,” or bribery, goes a long way 
in the land—perhaps nearly as far as it 
did in our own country in the days of the 
Georges, and up to fifty years But 
the evil doés not end here. The individual 
who is fortunate enough to obtain the 
contract—and who is invariably a Jew or 
a Christian, often a European—no sooner 
gets what he wants than he puts it up for 
auction. Thus, let us say, that the primary 
contract for fifty thousand jackets, as 
many pairs of trousers, and the same 
number of boots, is “conceded” to the 
highly respectable firm of Vaurien and Co., 
Frenchmen, located in Pera. Is it to be 
expected that these gentlemen, who are 
mighty dealers in Turkish bonds and in 
Ottoman bank shares, will trouble them- 
selves about such a trifling affair as this ? 
By no means. They put up the contract 
for sale. They will get, say, sixty thousand 
pounds from the Porte for providing the 
clothing. But they sell it to Agiman Bey, 
the great Armenian banker, at a profit of, 
say, ten thousand pounds; and the bey 
parts with it to Jacobus, the influential 
Jew, for an additional five thousand pounds. 
Nor has the unfortunate contract finished 
its troubles. Jacobus turns an honest penny 
on it, and sells it for, perhaps, three thou- 
sand pounds more than he gave for it; 
and so it-passes through two or three 
hands more, always at a profit to the last 
seller. When the last purchaser has got 
it into his hands, and sees he cannot 
squeeze another drop out of it, he sets to 
work to make the clothing, or to get it 
made. But by this time, as an English 
tradesman would say, ‘‘ there is no margin 
left for profit.” The sufferer, of course, is 
the Turkish soldier. The suit of uniform, 
for which, perhaps, the treasury pays five 
pounds, will not cost more than one pound, 
or one pound ten shillings, when it reaches 
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him. But what will you? People must 
make money ; and if a man is not to make 
money. out of government contracts, we 
should much like to know who he is to make 
it out of ? The soldier does not seem to see 
this. When his uniform is sent him, it is 
made of mere rotten shoddy. It does not 
look well a week, and is in holes in a 
month. But the Turkish warrior knows 
nothing as to the cost, the material, or 
what time clothes ought to last. He has 
neither daily mor weekly press to en- 
lighten him. His officers are either as 
ignorant as himself, or are “in the swim” 
with the contractors. And as the clothing 
is accepted as a fate, “ Allah is great,” the 
men say ; “the cloth is not good, but that 
is the fault of some unbelieving dog of a 
Christian, who has taken the Padisha’s 
money and cheated him. But it is our 
kismet—our fate. Allah is great. Long 
live the Sultan!” And here ends the whole 
affair. 

And as it is with the clothing, so is it 
with the arms, the saddlery, the horses, the 
guns, and all that pertains unto the army. 
Some years ago, when two or three regi- 
ments of English cavalry happened to 
return from India about the same time, 
and had all to be provided with saddles 
of a new pattern, their old saddles were 
sold by auction. They were very old, and 
in extremely bad condition; so that the 
authorities were glad to realise about 
eighteen shillings and sixpence upon them 
all round. It was afterwards discovered 
that they had been purchased for a Con- 
stantinople firm, and, after a little tinker- 
ing up, had been sold to the War-office in 
Stamboul for rather more than seven 
pounds sterling each! There were about 
fifteen hundred of these saddles, so the 
contractor must have made something 
comfortable out of the business. 

In one, and only one, thing the Turkish 
soldier is not cheated. He is well fed, 
and gets his full allowance of the rations 
allowed him. The reasons for this are, 
as I believe—first, because the contractors 
for food are almost invariably Moslems, 
who, whatever their faults may be, do not 
prey upon the government in the same 
manner as do the foreigners, the Jews, 
and the native Christians of Constanti- 
nople. The second reason is, that seeing 
he is kept months in arrears with his 
pay, and when he wants a little ready 
money has to borrow from the regimental 
“ Svraff,” or paymaster, at the rate of ten 
per cent. per month—seeing, also, that the 





clothing provided for him does not cost a 
quarter of what the government pays for 
it—the authorities take care that the line 
must be drawn somewhere ; and they draw 
it at the food. Of this he gets his, or 
rather the government’s, money’s worth. 
The contractors for it are nearly always 
provincials, and these are certainly more 
honest and honourablein theirdealings than 
their fellow-countrymen on the Bosphorus. 
The Turkish soldier is, therefore, with rare 
exceptions, well fed. All ranks, from the 
“ Mushir” to the private, draw rations ac- 
cording to their respective grades. But, 
to do the Turks justice, it must be said of 
them that when, by any chance—in a cam- 
paign, for instance—their food is not forth- 
coming, they neither growl nor grumble, 
but bear their misfortunes like men and 
soldiers. 

The uniform and general appearance of 
the Turkish army leaves very much to be 
desired. It is difficult to say whether 
their dress is more ugly than unservice- 
able, or more useless than hideous. It 
consists of a dull red fez, or skull cap, 
with a round brass plate, about twice the 
size of a five-shilling piece, at the top, 
whence springs the blue silk or cotton 
tassel. The coat isa dark-coloured short 
frock, or tunic, made tight even to burst- 
ing, with trousers of the same shoddy-like 
cloth. For undress there is a short jacket 
of the same material, also so tight that it 
looks almost as if it had been made upon 
the man. The quality of the cloth, and 
the tightness of the fit, is the work of our 
friend the contractor, who, as a matter of 
course, tries to turn a more or less dis- 
honest penny where and how he can. The 
belts are black, of bad leather, and hardly 
ever properly cleaned. Like the clothing, 
they are “contracted” for by some of the 
many rogues, who have for so.many years 
fattened on the life-blood of Turkey. And 
although, like the tunics and boots, the 
treasury pays such a price for them as 
ought to procure the very best articles of 
the kind made in Europe, the contracts 
are sold again and again, until the actual 
provider of these accoutrements generally 
goes to France or Germany, and there 
buys the “cast” articles of either, or 
both, armies. They are then patched up 
after a fashion ; made to look new for the 
moment; the higher military authorities 
are either persuaded that the belts are 
excellent, or else matters are ‘made 
pleasant ” for them, to induce them to say 
so; and thus the soldiers get rotten old 
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belts, the contractors fill their pockets, 
and the official world of Turkey is per- 
fectly satisfied. 

We read from time to time—and of late 
years we have read a great deal, and very 
often—in our English magazines and 
newspapers, as to the best way of recruit- 
ing the ranks of an army. Many are in 
favour of conscription; others advocate 
the old English militia system of balloting ; 
while not a few hold to the old saying 
that one “‘ volunteer is worth two pressed 
men.” In Turkey the system of raising men 
is simple in the extreme, although I hardly 
think it would suit our insular notions, 
nor, indeed, those of either the Germans 
or of our French neighbours. We will 
suppose that a thousand men are wanted 
for, say, the corps d’armée in Syria. Orders 
are sent from Constantinople, not to Syria, 
but, perhaps, to the authorities in Asia 
Minor, that these men must be found by 
a certain date. The authorities look ont 
for a few villages where young and able 
men are to be found. These villages are 
surrounded in the night by troops, and a 
raid made at daylight next morning upon 
all the houses; much in the same manner 
that a nest of hornets, or the favourite 
haunt of some well-known wild beast, 
would be attacked. The women, children, 
and old men are allowed to go free; but 
the young and able-bodied men are re- 
tained, made prisoners of, and marched 
away to serve for five years in some far- 
off army corps, never in that which is 
stationed round their own homes. The 
whole process is so simple, and reminds 
one so strongly of what used to take place 
in England, until within the last fifty or 
sixty years, when men were wanted for 
the Royal Navy, that with a change of 
names and circumstances one might almost 
be reading a bygone, but not very old, 
history of the days when the press-gang 
and its merry men did their work so 
effectually. Whether any other people in 
the world—except, perhaps, in parts of 
Russia—would submit at the present day 
to be thus kidnapped, sent away from 
home, and made to soldier for five years in 
parts of the country which are as distant 
from their homes as Naples is from the 
North of Scotland, must be more or less a 
matter of conjecture. For my own part, I 
don’t think that they would; more par- 
ticularly when the probabilities are that if 
a soldier dies, or is killed, far away from 
home, his friends and relations will never 
hear a word more on the subject, one way 





The records in the Turkish 
War-office are kept a good deal by the 
rule of thumb. Sescsven if a man is 
alive, he is pretty sure to turn up again, 
at some time or other; if he is dead, he 
will never trouble anyone again; and so 
what is the use of bothering at all about 
the matter? Fatalism, if carried out to its 
full extent, in practice as in theory, must 
save a vast deal of worry, no end of 
returns, a host of clerks, and a large 
number of staff officers. It is true that 
the system would hardly do for Pall Mall, 
or the Horse Guards. If the friends of an 
English soldier, who went to the Crimean 
war in 1854, could not find out in black 
and white what had become of him— 
could not even get a clear idea as to what 
regiment, brigade, or division he belonged 
to; whether he was killed, taken prisoner, 
or “missing "—Mr. Hardy would probably 
pass a very bad quarter of an hour in 
Parliament. But I met, some years ago, 
in Smyrna, an old Turkish gentleman, 
whose son had gone to Sebastopol in the 
year above named, and who, to that day, 
could get no intelligence as to what had 
become of him. He had written many 
miles of petitions to the War department 
in Stamboul, and had twice gone there 
himself; but could get no satisfactory 
answer—in fact, no reply whatever, except 
a little verbal abuse of the very strongest 
kind. 

If asked regarding the pluck and bravery 
of the Turkish officers, I would reply that 
they are in this respect perhaps second to 
none in the world. In this respect fatalism 
has its advantages. More particularly 
when their hearts are in the cause, they 
will show themselves almost reckless as to 
consequences. But of their competency 
it is impossible to say more than Mark 
Twain did of Brigham Young’s piety, “ If 
you ask me concerning his godliness,” he 
said of the Mormon chief, “I must treat 
it as a conundrum, and give it up.” 
Amongst the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, 
and majors are often to be found men of 
fair education and good military attain- 
ments. But in the lower ranks, among the 
captains and lieutenants, anything above 
mediocrity is rare indeed. The great 
injustice with which they are treated as 
regards their pay—their being kept months 
and months in arrears, and obliged to 
borrow money at something like one 
hundred and twenty per cent. per annum 
for their daily wants—has much to do 
with this. When a man is hopelessly in 
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debt, and cannot see his way towards better- 
ing his condition in any way, it is difficult 
for him to pay much attention to the 
current work of his calling; and still less 
to improve himself in his profession. If 
the average Turkish officer has any rule of 
faith and practice, it is that “enough for 
.the day is the evil thereof,” and that the 
‘ morrow must care for itself. The field- 
officers of regiments are generally, or at 
least very often, men who have received 
some military education at the college in 
Constantinople; have learnt French ; per- 
haps a little English ; and, after a few years’ 
service in the War-office, or on the staff 
of some pasha, have been promoted direct 
to their present position without passing 
through the inferior commissioned ranks. 
But the captains and subalterns are of 
quite a different class. They seem rarely, if 
ever, to advance beyond their present rank. 
The subalterns are generally young men, 
very poor, and do much of the hard work 
which in our service falls to the sergeants 
or sergeant-majors. The captains are 
older. Like the subalterns, their educa- 
tion is of a very moderate kind. They, 
too, are poor, and have generally a wife to 
support. Off parade they have little or 
nothing to do; for the men either do not 
require looking after in barracks, or, at 
any rate, they are not cared for save when 
they are under arms. Occasionally—but 
much less often of late years than formerly 
—a European is met with amongst the 
officers of a Turkish regiment; but they are 
seldom much credit to the country whence 
they came. As a rule, they are either 
Hungarians or Italians, with now and 
then a stray Frenchman; and are gene- 
rally men who have been mixed up with 
some more or less disreputable revolution 
or military mutiny, in their own land, or 
army. Formerly, the Turkish authorities 
were very easily imposed upon by any 
foreign adventurer who offered himself ; 
and if he would only—without going 
through any religious ceremony, or without 
the form of going to prayers at the Mosque 
—declare himself to be a Moslem, he was 
sure to obtain military rank, even if he 
had never served before, or did not know 
his right hand from his left. He had only 
to say that he had been in some high posi- 
tion in the army of some other country, to 
be made.the most of by the Turks. But 
this is now all changed. No more rebels or 
revolutionists are taken on the strength of 
the Ottoman army. In fact, no foreigner’s 
application to join the service is so much 


as entertained, unless strongly supported 
by the ambassador at Constantinople of 
the country whence he hails; and even 
then it is extremely difficult for the stranger 
to enter the army at all, unless he is con- 
tent to begin at the lowest rank, on the 
pay of about three shillings and sixpence 
a day, paid at uncertain intervals. And, 
in this respect, the Turkish government 
has certainly shown its wisdom. No 
doubt there have been — and, perhaps, 
there are still a few—foreigners who have 
done good service to the state. The late 
Hungarian General Kmety — Hassein 
Pasha, as he was called by his Moslem 
masters—was one of these; but he joined 
the Turkish army as a “ Liva,” or pasha 
commanding a brigade. Colonel O’Reilly, 
Hassein Bey, was another; but he took 
service from the commencement as a 
lieutenant-colonel, on the staff of the 
army. But these are exceptions to the 
rule; and by far the greater number of 
foreigners who have entered the Turkish 
army—of course, not a word can be said 
against the English and Anglo-Indian 
officers who joined the service during the 
Crimean war—have turned out to be mere 
adventurers of the very worst type. 

That the Turkish army might be made 
one of the most effective in the whole 
world, no one who knows it can have any 
more doubt, than that it is now the very 
reverse of this. It has, and always has 
had, its own great misfortune, and its own 
great fault. The misfortune is that it is 
robbed by every one that has the handling 
of its pay—from the minister of war to 
the colonels of regiments, and even to the 
majors commanding battalions. Its fault 
is, that it is at one and the same time too 
much, and yet too little, Europeanised. It 
is too much Europeanised as: to its dress ; 
which is without exception the most hideous, 
the tightest, and the most inconvenient of 
any army in the world. It is too little 
Europeanised, inasmuch as when not under 
arms the men are not looked after; are not 
paid; and are allowed, so far as their 
barracks and their persons are concerned, 
to remain in a state of the most inde- 
scribable filth. Give .the men an easy, 
comfortable uniform, Oriental in its cha- 
racter, something of the fashion of that 
worn by the Zouaves and Turcos in 
Algeria. Let it be made of good strong 
cloth ; not. of the very worst of shoddy. 
Give the troops good arms and good ac- 
coutrements ; and teach them to take some 
pride in themselves, and the way they turn 
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out. Above all things, let them -be paid 
regularly, and not swindled as they are 
now, by being obliged to borrow money at 
ruinous interest from the very officials who 
hold their pay in hand, and who often re- 
tain it for weeks after it reaches them, and 
lend it at high interest to the very men to 
whom it by right belongs. Robbery and 
peculation have grown up in Turkey to be 
such venerable, and even respected, insti- 
tutions, that to reform effectually the Pay 
department of the army would certainly 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
The very best thing that could happen to 
Turkey would be that, at any rate for the 
next ten ora dozen years, all the high com- 
mands in the army should be given to 
Englishmen—not to mere adventurers, 
nor even to military men who had 
come to grief elsewhere, but—to officers 
who had been tried in the furnace of 
India, who had distinguished themselves 
in that country, and had a character to 
support in their new trust. Captain 
Hobart, of the Royal Navy (Hobart 
Pasha, as he is commonly called), has 
done an immense deal to reform the 
Turkish navy, and has accomplished his 
task single-handed ; why should not some 
other English officer be found who could 
reform the Ottoman army? The only 
really effective regiments ever seen in 
Turkey were those commanded by Anglo- 
Indian officers during the Crimean war. 
It would, however, require a great many 
officers to effect a real reform in the 
service ; for amongst the greatést sinners 
in the way of peculation, are to be found 
the “ Mushirs,” “ Fericks,” and “ Livas ” 
—that is, the three classes of military 
pachas who command the army corps, the 
divisions, and brigades. The “ Mir Allys,” 
or colonels, are pretty good adepts in the 
science of causing the money intended for 
army purposes to stick to their fingers, but 
they cannot be compared to their superiors. 
The late General Kmety, not long before 
he died here in London, once told me he 
believed that of every pound sterling that 
was paid by the Imperial Treasury in Con- 
stantinople for the use of the army—for 
the clothing, arms, accoutrements, camp- 
equipage, stores, hay, and so forth—not 
more than four or five shillings was 
actually expended on the troops; the 
balance found its way into the coffers of 
contractors, officials of rank, and other 
harpies, who became wealthy men at the 
expense of the country. 

Of the merits of the Turkish troops 





when under arms, but little can be said. 
As I said before, they are too much, 
and yet too little, Europeanised to work 
well. The Turkish cavalry of old was a 
magnificent arm of the service. The men 
rode like real horsemen, and a charge of a 
Turkish cavalry corps was something to 
be remembered. But now an Ottoman 
cavalry regiment is simply a laughable 
caricature of the worst European dragoons. 
The men are so buttoned up, and their’ 
clothes fit them so tightly, that they have 
not the free use of their limbs. Instead 
of the short stirrups and serviceable 
saddles of Eastern countries, they ride on 
slippery, old-fashioned European heavy- 
dragoon saddles, with stirrups so long that 
they can hardly reach them, and with 
seats as unsafe as their own government 
bonds. The horses are neither groomed nor 
trained ; the stables are badly ventilated ; 
and as to keeping “ dressing” in line, even 
the line of single troop, the men are not 
equal to it, for the simple reason that they 
do not know how. In fact, except to protect 
the baggage of an army on the line of 
march, it is very difficult to conceive to 
what useful purpose Turkish cavalry of the 
present day could be put in a campaign. 
The best arm of the service is the garrison 
artillery; for in that branch the men get 
fair play, inasmuch as they are not de- 
pendent upon the work of others. Some 
of the field-batteries, stationed in and near 
Constantinople, are pretty fair to look at, 
but these, it must be borne in mind, are 
kept for show more than for use. In the 
other corps d’armée, the harness, horses, 
and general trappings of the field-guns 
would make an English artilleryman 
open his eyes with wonder. Anything 
more utterly rotten_and useless it would 
be difficult to imagine. 

That Turkish troops have more than 
once done excellent service, cannot be 
denied. But it is unfortunately equally 
true that, whereas, since 1854, all other 
armies in Europe have improved greatly 
in every respect, the Ottomans have not 
merely stood still, but have actually retro- 

ed. And this for the simple reason, 
that there has been far more pecula- 
tion, far more dishonest dealings in all 
money matters, and all contracts con- 
nected with the service, than was ever the 
case before. Perhaps the Turk has fallen 
into the common mistake—believes that 
the time has come when war shall be no 
more, and that he may as well take his 
share of the money intended for war pur- 
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poses. If so, it is to be feared that he 
will soon find out his mistake. Had the 
Ottoman administration, and had Turks 
in high offices, neither cheated nor allowed 
foreign contractors to do so, their army 
might, in the last twenty years, have been 
so improved as to hold its own with almost 
any troops of like numbers. But as it is, 
I should be sorry to back them in a cam- 
paign against their old enemy Russia, even 
if they had the advantage in numbers of 
two to one. 





THE PENALTIES OF PRINCEHOOD. 

I HAVE no sympathy with the German 
gentleman who, in the roaring song which 
was so great a favourite with the late Mr. 
Thackeray, proclaimed his inability to de- 
cide between the advantages enjoyed by 
the Pope and the Sultan in their respective 
modes of life. The Pope may be permitted 
to drink the best of wine; but, at the age 
at which the majority of the successors of 
Peter take charge of his keys, any very 
great indulgence in “regal Montepul- 
ciano” and Lachryma Christi is apt to 
cut short the papal reign. And what is 
the use of being a Sultan, when one is 
liable, on any fine morning, to be bundled 
out of the Sablime Porte, bug and bag- 
gage, with fifty-three boats full of ladies to 
take care of, and no hope or help left in 
this life ? The eclectic Teuton suggested a 
compromise, and proposed to pass half of 
his life as Pope and half as Sultan— 
| change and change about—a project which 
speaks well for the Teutonic constitution ; 
but, to the majority of people, one life is 
troublesome enough and to spare. My 
own mind is quite made up. I have wit- 
nessed court ceremonies, until Stars and 
Garters—saving only that at Richmond 
—pall upon my taste, and the post of Lord 
Chamberlain appears fraught with agony 
and despair. Putting Pope and Sultan out 
of the question, I am certain that I should 
not like to be a Personage—I mean a real 
Personage. A pleasant time is spent, no 
doubt, by Retired Royalties and Lumi- 
nous Transparencies. They enjoy the pri- 
vileges of rank without its troubles. They 
are enormously rich, and may require whole 
fleets of ironclads to carry their plate; they 
may have wonderful pictures, priceless 
vases, and golcondas of diamonds; but 
their rest is not troubled. They draw their 


incomes with commendable punctuality, 
and toil no more than the lilies of the 





field ; their covks wear the blue ribbon of 
the kitchen; their cellars are filied with 
the vintages of Johannisberg and Clos 
Vougeot ; they are free to wear fur collars 
and boots of fearful and wonderful make ; 
but they are never called upon to do any- 
thing, or, if called upon, answer not at all, 
except by hanging oat the oriflamme of 
their ancestors, and chaating non possumus. 
Their money is carefully invested, and they 
take especial care not to part with it. 
Their estates are skilfally spread over 
Europe, so that the wind of revolution, let 
it blow never so fiercely, cannot, unless it 
blow from all the four quarters at once, 
imperil their princely argosies, Their 
phantom crowns and coronets press with 
no crushing weight upon their Imperial, 
Royal, Exalted, or Transparent brows. 
They are comparatively free from special 
correspondents, from interviewers and 
paragraphists. They may eat, drink, and 
sleep, and know neither pain nor worry. 
Illustrated newspapers may depict them, 
now and then; but this outrage is mild 
and not unpleasant, compared with those 
which a real Personage is compelled to 
endure. A genuine Personage is never 
allowed to feel that his time is his own. 
A Royal Altitude may, perhaps, be as like 
other men as it is in the nature of Altitudes 
to be, but he is never permitted to do-as 
he likes. He may feel that the duties of 
laying foundation-stones, turning first 
turfs, opening the wings of hospitals, 
presiding at Masonic festivals, and re- 
viewing troops, may have become burden- 
some; and he may sigh for fresh woods 
and pastures new—for those of India, 
for instance; but no sooner is his 
desire made known, than his holiday is 
pounced upon as an “occasion” by the 
public and their indefatigable caterers of 
the press. Town-talk is rife with specu- 
lation as to who is going out, as special 

correspondent, for the great papers; and 

whether the gifted beings, whose task it is 

to record the doings of a Personage, will be 

permitted to infest him, from the hour he 

starts on his blithesome progress, to that 

in which he returns home. And some 

disappointment is expressed, when the 

dreadful truth is made known, that the 

cerrespondents of every newspaper are 

not to be allowed to travel in the same 

ship with the Personage, and that his 

comings and goings from cabin to deck 

will not be duly chronicled from day to 

day. If one “special” be successful in 

attaching himself to the service of the 
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Altitude in an official capacity, he is forth- 
with held up to scorn as a tuft-hunter and 
a toady; but is secretly envied by his 
rivals. While at sea, then, a Personage 
may deem himself secure, and enjoy that 
peace which is vouchsafed to every tra- 
veller who crosses the ocean, and feels a 
blessed freedom from letters, newspapers, 
and telegrams. It is only a hard-worked 
Personage, or a frantic striver for pence or 
praise, who can thoroughly appreciate the 
delicious sensation of rising in the morn- 
ing, and knowing that the day is private 
property, will be free from the worry of 
existence, and may be spent over a book 
or at chess without fear of interrcption. 
The mind doubles back on itself, as it were; 
the overloaded pigeon-holes of the brain 
are swept out, and left clear for fresh 
impressions. The cataract of events is 
for a while turned aside, and a condition 
approaching calm is actually experienced. 
Bat the instant the ship touches land 
again, all this happiness is—thanks to that 
beneficent invention for increasing the 
hurry and misery of life, known as the 
electric telegraph—over at once. It isa 
theory of mine that the reason why clever 
people like te go to the Arctic Regions 
and to Equatorial Africa, is that, in those 
remote solitudes, they are allowed to live 
without being pursued by the latest 
telegrams. In Smith’s Sound, or on the 
shores of Lake Nyazsa, the postman, the 
newsman, and the telegraph-boy are 
fairly shaken off, and the traveller has 
time to think whether he is enjoying his 
life or not. 

When a Royal and Imperial, or an 
Imperial and Royal, Altitude leaves his 
future kingdom to pay a visit to his future 
empire, it becomes the especial care of all 
those who imagine themselves concerned 
with his tour that the jorrney shall be made 
as disagreeable as possible. A Personage 
is permitted to have a ship to himself, and 
is only too glad to retreat to its comfortable 
cabin; but he cannot come ashore without 
suffering the agonies of a reception. More 
than this, he cannot touch at any point 
without being deluged with telegrams. 
When he actually and officially arrives 
anywhere, the reception invariably takes a 
form difficult to explain on any rational 
hypothesis. Why should a Personage, at 
the moment he puts his foot on a pier or 
a railway platform, have his attention 
distracted from such excitement as the 
scene provides, by a ceremony which 
“stops the way,” and interferes with the 





dramatic force of the situation? No one 
can say why it should be so, but, as 
a matter of fact, this ceremony is by 
no means to be dispensed with. For 
weeks before the arrival of a Person- 
age, the municipal body of the place to 
be visited has been in a state of ebul- 
lition with a view to the production of 
a “loyal address.” After grave debate, 
distinguished. by the exhibition of much 
critical “acumen,” as it is the fashion 
among certain people to call it—I never 
could understand why, unless, as the critic 
is assumed to be a judge, and a judge 
is a “ beak,” it is derived from the slang 
dictionary—a wonderful composition is 
evolved from the municipal mind. It is 
properly loyal, no doubt; hearty and effu- 
sive; and not unfrequently is rounded off 
with a sentiment, a moral reflection, or 
a carefully-qualified prophecy, like unto 
these met with in leading articles, and the 
technical papers signed “ Podasokus,” or 
“Fily-by-night.” The form of the address 
having been decided on, and a “good 
matter” indited, it is next emblazoned on 
vellum, and enclosed in a box, designed 
specially for the occasion, and executed by 
that eminent firm, Messrs. Aurifex and Co., 
for whom it is a capital advertisement. I 
wonder how many of these boxes and 
addresses are accumulated, during the 
hard-working lifetime of a Royal and 
Imperial Altitude, and what monstrous 

te of suffering they represent ! 
Where do they all go to? Is any Royal or 
Imperial palace big enough to hold them P 
and is there any possible use to which 
they can be put? Parchment makes—so 
rigid economists tell us—excellent “‘stock” 
for soup-making. Are, then, these valuable 
compositions consigned to the “stock-pot,” 
and made to contribute to the-sustenance 
of Royal and Imperial Personages? The 
boxes are of elaborate design, but are 
hardly fitted to hold cigars. Are they, per- 
chance, handed over to the juvenile Alti- 
tudes, to play at waggons, or to construct 
dolls-houses withal ? It is hard to say, for 
no human being could endure a museum 
of them, so strong is the family likeness 
between one casket and the other. Who 
is not familiar with the plain gold box— 
just a box “and nothing more”—and the 
Gothic structure, like a sort of West- 
minster Abbey in miniature? Just of late 
three new elements of decoration have 
been introduced “in this connection ”— 
the elephant, the tiger, and the snake ; 
but, unhappily, the same felicitous ideas 
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have occurred to every artistic brain, and 
there is therefore no escape from those 
interesting animals. Their positions may 
be varied, but the three “ cards” are only 
shuffled and cut again. The elephant’s 
head comes out strongly as a handle; but 
this notion has occurred to all the world. 
The tiger looks well on the top of a cover 
of cup or casket; but the puzzled mind 
of the designer has occasionally put the 
elephant at the top, and the tigers at the 
bottom—suggesting, of course, the possi- 
bility of the elephant coming through the 
roof, and fighting a pitched battle with 
the four over-weighted tigers at the 
corners. The snake has an easier time of 
it, being allowed to twine whither he 
listeth, as a border, as a handle, or as a 
stem; and is only, in the case of the seven- 
headed cobra of Buddha, called upon to 
officiate as an umbrella. Gazing at the 
efforts of Indian and Anglo-Indian de- 
signers, the spectator would think that 
the great peninsula produced nothing but 
tigers, elephants, and serpents, except the 
camel of the Punjab, and the small fishes of 
Madras. All this sameness denotes woful 
poverty of invention, but is due, perhaps, 
to the depressing nature of purely cere- 
monial work. 

It is terrible to think that a great part 
of an exalted existence is spent in accept- 
ing these trinkets, and in expressing thanks 
for them. It is true that the addresses are 
sometimes “taken as read,” and are replied 
to in “a few well-chosen words ;” but far 
too often they are duly intoned, and an- 
swered by a written speech on the part of 
the persecuted Personage. On a recent 
occasion it was pleasing to observe a little 
deputation awaiting the arrival of a Per- 
sonage, detained for a couple of hours by 
the indiscreet loyalty of a troublesome 
knot of people, who “ would not take No 
for an answer.” There was a tall, white- 
haired gentleman, dressed in a very little 


and a cocked hat, who had with him sundry 
gentlemen, some in velvet coats and calves, 
and others in the costume of the day em- 
bellished by a sort of blue cape, supposed 
to represent the gown of a “ burgess.” 
My heart bled for one patient victim in a 
black gown, who was encumbered with a 
huge silver mace, apparently of the weight 
of a payior’s rammer. Either the action 
was not consonant with the dignity of the 
corporation, “ to which he had the honour 
to belong,” or he was afraid of losing the 
mace, if he stuck it up against one of the 





red coat with a great deal of silver lace 





columns of the railway station, for he 
clung to the unwieldy instrument with 
praiseworthy tenacity. He tried hard to 
temporise between dignity and comfort, 
by carrying the weighty emblem of power 
over his shoulder for awhile; but it hurt 
him, no doubt, for he shifted it to the 
hollow of his:arm ; and, at last, I detected 
him in the act of “effacing himself” 
behind a trophy of flags and flowers, and 
posing the—by this time—hated ‘‘ bauble,” 
head downwards, on the ground, still, 
however, keeping a tight grip of the other 
end. The reward of patient endurance was, 
as it is apt to be, exceedingly slight. The 
Personage, when he arrived, was sur- 
rounded by Royal and Imperial Altitudes 
and Serene Transparencies, till the gentle- 
man in silver lace almost despaired of a 
chance of letting off his address, which 
was finally “taken as read,” and the long- 
suffering mace-bearer was free to go home 
and lock up his incubus, heartily glad to 
get rid of it, no doubt. That was a 
terrible day for an Exalted Personage. 
He had done his duty like a man and a 
prince while on his Indian tour. He had 
gone through the same wearisome cere- 
monies over and over again. He had re- 
ceived and given presents, unheeding the 
ill-natured and inaccurate remarks made 
respecting the values given and received. 
He had attended banquets and balls, held 
chapters and levées, till “all the world 
wondered ”’ how his constitution had car- 
ried him through it all; and here he was 
home again once more—but not in peace. 
Addresses were ready, municipalities 
marshalled, venison and turtle ordered ; 
baronetcies and knighthoods expected 
here and there, C.S.I.’s, K.C.S.I.’s, and 
G.C.S.I.’s to boot. There was no escape 
for the genial and good-natured Per- 
sonage, who agreed to all arrangements 
and gave up every point, save one. He 
was determined that the meeting between 
his beautiful wife and himself should not 
be watched by prying eyes; but this reso- 
lution required to be skilfully carried out, 
for there was one “ special correspondent ” 
who had sworn a great oath that he would 
fly through the air, or dive under the 
sea, but he would see the meeting of hus- 
band and wife, and record it in several 
columns of the largest possible type, to the 
delight of the public and his own immortal 
glory. He. was foiled—but it was necessary 
that the interview, towards which so 
many Voigtlinders were mentally pointed, 
should take place at sea, for nowhere else 
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would it have been secure from observa- 
tion. Short, however, was the time given 
to domestic joys, for a yacht - load of 
“ personal friends’ clamoured for admit- 
tance, and ashore waited the eternal mu- 
nicipality and the everlasting address. 
There was neither pause nor rest on that 
day of trial. At railway stations lurked 
more municipalities and more addresses ; 
streets were to be traversed by a round- 
about course to make a procession; and 
after a scanty interval for dinner, there 
was the opera and the curiously-chosen 
Ballo in Maschera. Since then levées, 
banquets, and grand receptions, with 
more gold boxes and more addresses, 
till a slight attack of illness puts an 
end to all for a while, and a hard-work- 
ing Personage is permitted the repose ne- 
cessary to enable him to bear the fatigue 
of another campaign ! 

No. I should not like to be a Personage. 





THE LAST. 
Never the patter of baby feet upon the shining 


oors ; 

Never the rustle of maidens’ robes in the long grim 
corridors ; 

Never a bold boy’s whistle to ring through the silent 


room ; 
Never the thrill of a girlish laugh, like a sun-ray in 
the gloom. 


Nothing to break the order that reigns in the gilt 
saloon, 

Throngh morning glimmer, or gloaming hush, or 
sultry haze of noon 

— to break the stillness of the great ancestral 

ouse, 

That lies ’mid its statued terraces, smooth lawns, and 

oaken boughs. 


me peed painted gallery, the portraits hang on 

e wall, 

You may trace the haughty smile on the lip, the dark 
eyes’ glance in all. 

Ah, lovely lady! ah, gallant knight! ah, beauty and 
valour free ! 

The last pale leaf hangs fluttering upon the moulder- 
ing tree. 


He stormed the breach at Ascalon, at Coeur de Lion’s 


side ; 
He held a pass in Wensleydale against Cromwell in 
his pride ; 
She —— her House’s honour in a day of desperate 
& 
For her fearless frown and wooing voice made every 
serf a knight. 


— in the dim east parlour, fragile, and white, 
and old, 
The one lone scion of their line waits till her hour is 


d; 
The flickering of the dying flame just shown in the 
chiselled face, 
And the quiet pride of her low, sweet tones, the Last 
of all her Race. 


Do the spirits of the glorious past come whispering 
round her there ? 

Do they peep from the oriel’s glowing glass, or lean 
on the tapestried chair ? 





Do they speak from the blazoned breviary, that lies 
at the lady’s side ? had 
Or hide by the hearth where the mighty logs pile in 
the chimney wide ? 

Or does there lurk in the pensive blue of the wistful 
childless eyes 

A yearning for what she has never known, the sweet 
home-paradise, 

For the husband’s shelter, the household warmth, 
the clinging of childish hands, 

ne tener fireside gladness that true woman under- 


Who knows? The daughters of her house made 
never public moan ; 

Sorrow, or wrong, or bitterness, if they bore, they 
bore alone. 

The wild winds moan around her towers, the snow 
heaps park and chase, 

And there, in her stately solitude, sits the Last of all 


her Race. 





OLD MURCH’S TREASURE. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

THERE was always a light burning in 
old Murch’s window. You could tell it 
by that. It was the only light burning in 
Midgeford after ten o'clock, by which 
time the little village inn, the Barley 
Mow, had closed for the night. And it 
was wonderful from what a long distance 
you could see that light; from all parts of 
the upper down; even right away from 
Faircombe. I know it was often a beacon 
to me, especially when I was new to the 
country, when I first undertook the office 
of assistant to Mr. Martin Bligh, of Down- 
borough, general practitioner, and when 
the care of his patients took or kept me 
out late on dark wintry nights. 

Yet Midgeford really lay very low: a 
small congregation of thatched, mud- 
walled cottages, built in a hollow of the 
down, where the chalk that abounded 
thereabout failed somehow, giving place 
to wet, sticky, cloggy clay. it was always 
muddy and moist in Midgeford ; the little 
river Spill, a tributary of the Swash, ser- 
pentining freely among the buildings, and 


oftentimes overflowing its banks, under- 


mining walls, submerging the highway, 
and saturating cottage floors. In revenge, 
perhaps, the inhabitants made the stream 
available‘as a sewer; thereby inflicting 
grave injury upon themselves, however; 
for where could they draw water to drink, 
or for washing, or culinary purposes, but 
from this same Spill? No wonder there 
was suffering from typhoid fever in Midge- 
ford, with now and then visitations of ague 
and cholera. It was, in a certain sense, 
one of the worst places I had to visit in 
the course of my professional rounds. We 
had numerous patients there, of course; 
medicine was always in request at Midge- 
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ford ; but the sufferers were usually as poor 
as they were sick. 

It was a dirty, wretched, neglected place, 
lying between two large estates. Lord 
Rockston’s property hemmed it in on one 
side, and Squire Hillington’s land on the 
other. To those large proprietors and 
local magnates it was a sort of neutral 
territory, divided among many very small 
freeholders, who were never worth con- 
sidering much, except when a county 
election was in prospect or progress. Old 
Murch owned the general shop—the one 
shop of the village. Murch and Vidler, 
so ran the inscription over the door. But 
there was no Vidler in Midgeford; there 
had not been for many a long year. 

Old Murch was a miser, so everybody said 
of him. He had been scraping and hoard- 
ing up money all his life, though he had 
scarcely had two halfpence to rub together 
to begin with. He could not read or write. 
Asa child he had been employed to scare 
the reoks off Squire Hillington’s farm— 
not the present squire, nor the last squire, 
but the one before him. As a boy, he had 
followed the plough. His manhood was 

in agricultural labour; and his age, 
after the manner of his class, might have 
been spent, and his days ended, in the poor- 
house. But somehow, by dint of extraor- 
dinary nipping, and screwing, and cheese- 
paring—though, practically, I should think, 
he had never pared his cheese, but had 
eaten it rind and all—he had contrived 
to save. His fellow-labourers had enough 
to do to keep body and soul together, 
doing that much very clumsily, with the 
help of cabbages and rusty bacon, very 
thin cider, or the smallest of small beer; 
altogether an indifferent and unappetising 
alimentary system. They lived, indeed, 
after a half-starved fashion, although they 
expended every farthing they earned. But 
Seth March more than three-quarters 
starved himself, and so contrived to put 
by halfpence in an old stocking. Pre- 
sently he was able to lend to the more un- 
fortunate, or to the improvident, trifling 
sums of money—if any sums of money 
could be called trifling among such very 
poor folk—charging a very usurious rate 
of interest for the accommodation. By- 


and-by he had stocked a small shop, 
helped by Vidler, who had been one of 
Squire Hillington’s gamekeepers, and had 
retired from active service with a pension. 
Vidler was a hard-fisted, parsimonious 
fellow—at least, so I always heard him 
described, for of course I never saw him, 





he was before my time, long—and the two 
misers went into partnership, profiting 
greatly, and plundering their poorer neigh- 
bours cruelly. They bought up many little 
plots of freehold land that from time to 
time came to be for sale about Midgeford ; 
for when once a man began to owe money 
to “the shop,” as it was called—and sooner 
or later every villager was enrolled among 
old Murch’s debtors—he was never his 
own man again; he could never shake 
himself free of trouble and care; he was 
old Murch’s bondman to the end of the 
chapter. A millstone of debt hung round 
his neck—a burden that grew heavier 
every day, just as he became from age, and 
weariness, and lack of proper victuais, less 
and less capable of sustaining it. Even if 
by any lucky chance or windfall he was 
ever able to pay off old Murch, and so get 
quit of him, why old Mureh wouldn’t be 
paid off; or if a debt was wiped off the 
slate one day, somehow it got to be written 
upon it again in very plain figures on the 
morrow ; and interest was charged to a 
prodigious extent, and interest upon that— 
interest of every compound and complex 
kind. Murch did not spare his customers : 
he merely handcuffed them at first, as it 
were, but by-and-by he loaded them with 
manacles until they dropped under the 
weight. Then, like men pursued by a- 
wild beast, they rendered up first one thing 
and then another, to stay and conciliate 
their foe but for a little while. The pig 
from the sty, the arm-chair from the 
chimney-corner, the cuckoo-clock beside 
the door, the beds from under them, went 
one after the other; and such of them as 
owned ever so tiny a plot of freehold land, 
found themselves one fine day conveying 
the property to their pitiless creditor, Seth 
Murch, his heirs and assigns for ever. So 
it had really come about that he owned 
absolutely every square inch of Midgeford, 
or very nearly so. 

_ Why did he hoard so? Of what use, 
or benefit, or comfort was his money to 
him? So people inquired concerning Seth 
Murch; the same questions, by-the-bye, 
having been asked of almost every miserly 
person time out of mind. I suppose it 
was his sense of the power his money 
gave him that charmed him, and sharp- 
ened, more and more, his appetite for gain. 
Probably he liked to think of the great 
things he could do with his money, if he only 
chose. He could buy this or that ; he could 
ride in a chariot; he could wear clothes 
of the best sort; he might fairly claim 
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to rank with “the quality.” Of course he 
did none of these things, nor really wanted 
to do them. But there was, perhaps, a 
consolation and a charm in knowing that 
he could if he would. Meantime his life 
was miserable enough. He had scarcely 
changed his method of existence since the 
old time when he was a day-labourer. A 
rich man—so all described him—he lived 
like a pauper; worse, if anything. 

And now he was dying—at least, that 
was the general opinion ; the fact that he 
was not yet dead being viewed a little 
impatiently—for he lingered on, lingered 
on. Midgeford was not an eventful place. 
The demise of old Seth Murch was looked 
for on account of the stir it would surely 
occasion, the subject of conversation it 
would furnish—subjects of conversation 
being scarce enough in that neighbour- 
hood. 

We had a club for the use of the poor 
folk about Midgeford. For a very small 
annual payment they were entitled to 
attendance and medicine, whensoever they 
fell ill. Of old, Seth Murch had been a 
member of this club. But it was felt that, 
as he prospered in life, he was not entitled 
to share in the benefits of the club; that he 
could well afford to pay the higher and 
more usual charges of a medical attendant. 
His name was, therefore, removed from our 
books. Since then he had dispensed with all 
professional aid, and had doctored himself; 
and had even, in an illicit manner, presumed 
to doctor others, trafficking in various nos- 
trums and quack remedies, rather to the 
enrichment of himself than the benefit of 
his customers. 

At death’s door his faith in his own 
curative powers had given way, and he 
had sent over to Downborough for help. 
His messenger had described the old man 
as “main bad” more than once in the 
course of the previous night. His neigh- 
bours had thought that it was all over with 
him. Accordingly I had hurried to Midge- 
ford, to attend upon this old-new patient 
of ours. 

The shop was but the small front room 
of an ordinary mud-walled, thatch-roofed 
cottage. It was low-ceilinged and very 
dark, crowded with wares of various kinds; 
and it smelt abominably; for there was 
little ventilation, and the goods sold over 
old Murch’s counter were of a highly- 
flavoured sort—soap, red-herrings, cheese, 
tallow candles, and such like odorous 

articles. 


and, through a pane of glass let into the 
wall, he was in the habit of watching all 
that went on in the shop. He had been 
for some time unable to move from his 
chair by the fireside. He was very old— 
upwards of eighty, it was said—and was 
almost paralysed by rheumatism; his head 
was bowed, so that his chin rested upon 
his breast; he breathed with difficulty, 
and was afflicted with a severe cough. 
He slept in his chair—his asthma would 
not permit him to lie down—im fact, he 
never quitted his hearthstone. A starved fire 
burned, or, rather, smoked in the grate, and 
his chair was drawn close up to the bars. 
On no account would he move from this 
position; and he was understood to have 
occupied it for years. From it he enjoyed 
a full view of all the occurrences of the 
shop, and kept a wholesome supervision 
over his assistant or representative—an 
ill-favoured woman, untidy of dress, and 
very abrupt of manner, who answered to 
the name of Kezia, and was reputed to be 
his grand niece. 

Old and ailing, wan, withered, and 

racked with pain as he was, there was & 
handsome look about Seth Murch’s face. 
His aquiline features were finely formed, 
and there was a steady light in his cold, 
steely blue eyes, hardly dimmed yet by 
age or suffering. His hair was white as 
snow, and he had cat-like, bristling white 
eyebrows. He had been ill so many years 
that his well-shaped hands had lost the 
traces and stains of hard toil, and ac- 
quired a curious look of softness and 
delicacy. 
He eyed me suspiciously as I entered, 
and moved in his chair uneasily. Yet 
something he said, of a courteous effect, 
in acknowledgment of my visit; his voice 
was very weak and husky, however, and 
his breathing sorely troubled. His pulse, 
I found, was very faint. 
“T’m a poor old man,” he murmured 
over and over again; “a poor old man. 
You won’t forget that, doctor. Don’t be 
hard upon me; it’s little I can afford to 
pay. And you won’t order me expensive 
medicines, now, will you? But I won't 
take them if you do. You don’t know 
how very, very poor I am.” 

I looked at him incredulously, I sup- 
ose. 

“ Well, well,” he went on in a whining, 
apologetic tone, ‘I may have saved a little 
—a very little—but it’s all tied up. I 
can’t get at it. It’s sunk in this thing 





He lived in a smaller room at the back, 





and in that—in mines—slate, and coal, and 
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copper, and gold, and silver; yes, and 
diamonds. So they tell me—so they swore 
to me. Not here, you know; but far 
away in furrin parts. And some day I 
shall be rich—I own to that—very rich, if 
all goes well, and my ship comes home. 
And it will come—it will, it will; and 
soon, very soon, please God! And 
it need be soon; I’m so old, and poor, and 
sick, and weak. See how my hand shakes ; 
and I can’t hardly lift a tea-cup. You 
wouldn’t think I had ever won the prize at 
a ploughing-matchP But I did. You 
wouldn’t believe, to see me now, that I 
was ever Squire Hillington’s head mower P 
that I was his best thresher? But I was. 
I’d have mowed an acre or threshed a sack 
of wheat against any man in his employ. 
Well, it’s all over now. I’m a very poor 
old man now—sick, and sad, and dying, 
as some think; but not yet—no, not yet. 
It isn’t so bad as that comes to—is it, 
doctor? And you'll help me, won’t you, 
now? WDo’ee, do’ee, there’s a good soul. 
Make me well, or keep me alive—I won’t 
ask you more than that—till my ship comes 
home, and I am rich, really rich, with gold, 
and silver, and diamonds. I never see a 
diamond, but I’m told they’re wonders to 
look at, and worth—there’s no knowing 
what they ain’t worth. And I shall have 
copper, too, and slate, and coal; meantime 
I must make cinders do.” 

And with strange, wild, wide-open eyes 
he stared at the very dull and pinched 
little fire in the grate. He was half crazy, 
it seemed tome. Was it true that he had 
these expectations of future wealth, or 
were they but a sick man’s fancies—a 
miser’s dreams of untold gold ? 

Quickly he turned from gazing at the 
grate, and looked through the pane of 
glass into the shop. 

“Tt’s hard, very hard, to be tied here by 
the leg, and to know that all sorts of 
blunders is going on in the shop yonder. 
Kezia’s a fool! She don’t mean to cheat 
me, perhaps—at least, I don’t think she 
means to cheat me—but she’s a fool. She 
lets them rob me. They get the better of 
her. She don’t know the trick of the 
scales; nor how to give yard measure, 
keeping well within the yard—cutting 
inside your thumbs, don’t ye see? And 
she gives credit to the wrong sort. There, 
she’s been letting Giles Huckle have a 
ounce of returns. He’ll never pay; the 


lurching, poaching, idle scamp, for ever 
lopping about with his hands in his pockets, 
I would not trust the 


and nothing else. 









likes of him with the vally of a brass 
varden. But Kezia does; and I’m the 
loser. And she don’t know where the 
things is; nor the different qualities of 
’em; nor the prices; nor how to make one 
thing serve when you haven’t got t’other ; 
nor how to best the customers, let them 
ask for what they will. It’s cruel, cruel 
work; and I can’t hinder her. She can’t 
hear, let me shout as loud as I will; and 
my asthma won’t let me speak much above 
a pig’s whisper. I’ve to sit here and see 
myself ruined—ruined—and can’t stir a 
finger to save myself. It’s cruel, cruel 
hard. My ship need come home; and 
soon, very soon.” 

I inquired of him more particularly as 
to his state of health. There was really 
little to be done for him. There was 
hardly a chance that he would, at his 
advanced age, be able to get the better of 
his maladies. I could only prescribe an 
improved regimen, sustenance, tonics : 
port wine for instance. 

He had heard of port wine. It wasa 
“main expensive drink.” He had tasted it 
once or twice, upon the coming of age of 
young Squire Hillington, or upon some 
such occasion ; and he liked it. Why, it 
warmed a man right through and through, 
tickled him heart and soul, and set him 
a-laughing all over! But he wouldn’t pay 
for any for himself, though he didn’t mind 
drinking it at another’s expense. Indeed, 
he could not be induced to improve upon 
his miserable peasants’ diet of fat, rusty 
bacon and broad beans, washed down 
with small beer or thin cider. 

Did he sleep at nights? Badly, though 
oftentimes he took a dose of “loddy” 
(laudanum), of which preparation he kept 
a stock in his shop. It was much in re- 
quest among the sufféreré from rheuma- 
tism in the neighbourhood of Midgeford. 
He leant back in his chair, wrapped in a 
blanket. So he passed the night; he could 
not lie down; had not slept in a bed for 
many along year. His cough was apt to 
be very troublesome at night, his breathing 
“terrible bad,” and he was disturbed by 
dreadful dreams. He shuddered to think 
of them. They were enough to send a 
man crazy. He awoke screaming with 
fright, and with a feeling of suffocation 
upon him. Itseemed to him that some 
one was violently pressing upon his throat. 
Doubtless this arose from a sort of pa- 
roxysm of the malady from which he 
suffered. 

As I left him he again enjoined me not 
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to be hard upon him, to bear in mind his 
poverty, and to send him no expensive 
medicines. 

Kezia stopped me as I passed through 
the shop. She surveyed me with shifty, 
furtive green eyes, and chafed her red 
chapped arms as she questioned me touch- 
ing “‘the old one,” as she called him. 
Her manner was unsympathetic even to 
callousness. That he was “main bad” 
she seemed fully aware. He gave a deal 
of trouble, she stated. There was no 
pleasing him; he was for ever scolding 
and fault-finding and suspecting. She 
could do nothing right. And his memory 
wasn’t what it had been; his mind was 
giving way, in fact. He forgot where 
things were kept, and what the price of 
them was. He thought the stock was just 
as it had been, years back, in old Vidler’s 
time. It was hard, very hard to bear; for 
she did her best. And then to be accused of 
robbing him. For he’d said nothing short 
of that to her. Surely it wasn’t right such 
charges should be laid against her? It 
was more than she could endure. And she 
his only living relation. 

How long did I think he’d live? she 
bluntly asked me. Through the night? 
Until the next day? The day after that? 
A week? Amonth? Six weeks? 

I parried her inquiries, which I found 
vexatious enough, even repulsive. I said 
that the patient's state was no doubt pre- 
carious ; his complaint had taken very firm 
hold of him, was little likely to be shaken 
off, his advanced age being considered ; 
and so on. Still, I said, as he had lingered 
so long, he might perhaps linger very much 
longer. He had possessed a constitution of 
unusual strength. I did not think there 
was immediate danger. 

“All the same he might die suddenly 
—go out suddenly like the snuff of a 
candle?” 

I admitted the possibility. 

* Do you think we might move him ?” 

“ Move him ?” 

“Away from that hearthstone? He 
always will have his chair on the hearth- 
stone, quite close to the fire. I’m afeared 
sometimes as he’ll tumble into the fire, and 
do himself an injury.” 

I advised that the old man should be 
allowed to have his own way. He should 
be carefully watched, of course. But 
there seemed no good reason why he 
should be disturbed or removed from the 
position he had occupied during so many 
years. As for his falling into the fire— 





well, it was a very small fire. He might 
extinguish it; it could scarcely injure 
him. 

Hurrying back across the down, I was 
overtaken by Mr. Godfrey, the curate of 
Midgeford, in whose sole charge the parish 
had been left, since the departure for the 
South of France of the old rector, Mr. 
Mainwaring, a confirmed invalid, who had 
been absent now some years. Mr. Godfrey 
was a pleasant, hard-working clergyman, 
whose stipend was very small, and who, 
as a consequence, perhaps, looked a trifle 
underfed, very lean, indeed, and long- 
legged. He walked always at a prodigious 


“You're the very man I was wanting 
to see, doctor,” he began. ‘“ About old 
Murch—I suppose it’s rather a hopeless 
case?” 

“T fear that’s an accurate description 
of it.” 

And we talked the matter over, old 
March, his story, character, and pecu- 
liarities. I mentioned what the old man 
had said about his investments in mines, 
and so on, and the wealth that was some 
day to be his. 

“T’ve heard that story, too,” said the 
curate, “and I thought the old fellow was 
crazy. But it seems that, years since, there 
was rather a rage in this part of the 
country for mining speculations. The 
farmers took it up one by one, led on by, 
or let in for it by, old Jacob Hedger, a 
well-known character hereabouts ; he was 
worth a mint of money once, but he died 
almost a pauper. Some Welsh mine, I 
think it was, and report went that gold 
had been discovered in it. It’s quite 
possible that old Murch may have sunk 
money in that mine; old Jacob Hedger 
was rather a crony of his at one time, I 
understand, and old Murch may have been 
thinking of that when he talked so wildly 
to you and to me about the gold, and silver, 
and precious stones that were coming to 
him in the future. But the mining com- 
pany failed long years ago, the investors 
losing heavily, old Murch among them. 
At least, so general report has it.” 

“Old Murch will be missed, you know,” 
the curate resumed. “Not so much for 
the good he does—that being little enough, 
I take it; or the harm he does, and perhaps 
that is not so much as people say—but 
because he gives our little world here so 
much to talk about. After all, a miser is 
rather a popular character; he rouses so 








much wonder, he is attended by so much 
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mystery. People affect to pity and even to 
despise him; but, in truth, they envy him 
all the while. And then he stimulates 
the imagination; he is provocative of so 
much romance. You’d be surprised at 
the stories the Midgeford folk have to tell 
about old Murch. They have such very 
practical ideas of a miser. They suppose 
that gold and silver, bank-notes, and 
jewels of incaleulable value are hidden 
away in that little back room behind the 
shop, thrust into chinks in the wall, and 
holes in the ceiling. But the bulk of his 
property—old Murch’s real treasure—they 
believe to be buried beneath his hearth- 
stone. That’s the reason, they say, he 
never quits the fireside, never moves his 
chair from its one position over the 
hearthstone. Before the hearthstone can 
be raised and the treasure beneath got at, 
old Murch himself will have to be disposed 
of, dead and buried: that’s the firm con- 
viction of all Midgeford.” 

“ And what’s to become of his treasure 
when he’s gone ?” 

“That woman Kezia’s to have it, I 
suppose. ‘He’s no other kith or kin. So 
they say. She’s been his drudge for a 
great many years; she deserves some re- 
ward, no doubt. But she’s not much liked 
or cared for in Midgeford. She’s a hard 
woman. I confess I don’t like her, 
although it’s wrong to give way to pre- 
judices and antipathies that perhaps are 
but matters of fancy after all. I feel 
that. But it always seems to me that, 
whereas Murch has been cruel to the 
poor from a love of money—a desire to 
wring from them as much as possible—she 
has been cruel to them from a real love of 
cruelty. Murch hasn’t thought of them 
at all as flesh and blood, as sentient crea- 
tures of human kind, but as so many 
means to his end—as steps he has to mount 
on his way to wealth. On the other hand, 
I can’t but think that she has liked to nip, 
and screw, and rack them, poor things, for 
the sake of seeing them wince, and hear- 
ing them groan—knowing all the time 
that they were suffering, and that it was 
she who made them suffer, and glorying 
in the power she was exercising so cruelly. 
I hope I don’t do her wrong. You see, 
her face and manner are much against 
her.” 

‘All the same, no doubt she'll find 
@ husband if she’s really old Murch’s 
heiress, and if he really owns so much 
wealth as people say.” 

“For that matter, I think she’s already 





found one willing enough to be her hus- 
band.” 

“Who may that be?” 

“Why, that man they call the ‘sergeant.’ 
You must have seen him often hanging 
about the Barley Mow, in a half-military 
sort of dress; a stiff-necked fellow—as 
though he still wore a tight, hard leather 
stock—straight-backed from long years of 
‘setting-up,’ and drill, and parade, and 
fatigue duty. He enjoys a pension; he 
was wounded in action in India, I hear; 
and has just enough money to keep him 
idle and useless. He does mischief enough 
in Midgeford. The ploughboys look upon 
him as a sort of hero, and love to gather 
round him and listen to him, laugh at 
his jokes, and applaud his observations. 
He teaches them to smoke and drink, and 
play pitch-and-toss. I wish he was well 
out of Midgeford.” 

“T’ve seen the man. What’s his name ?” 

“ Sergeant Vidal, they call him.” 

“And he’s Kezia’s lover and intended 
husband ? ” 

“Yes. Hush! Here he is!” 

He passed us with a military salute; a 
tall, burly fellow—very upright, with 
glaring blood-shot eyes, and a fiery red 
nose flaming above a fierce black mous- 
tache. He was buttoned up to the throat, 
his trousers were tightly strapped under 
his boots, he wore a military undress cap 
with a peak, and he carried a cane, with 
which he severely switched the calves of 
his legs as he walked along. 

“And he’s to have old Murch’s trea- 
sure—and to spend it ?” 

“ Yes, after old Murch’s death, and 
when he makes Kezia his wife.” 

“Does he belong to these parts ? ” 

“Well, he says he had kindred here 
once; and he used to come here recruit- 
ing, years ago.” 

“T can’t say I like the look of him.” 

“Nor can I. But Kezia does, I sup- 
pose; and it’s her business to like him, 
rather than ours.” 
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BOOK VI. GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. 
CHAPTER I. RELICS. 


A montH-had passed, and the hopes and 
apprehensions with which Mr. Dwarris 
and his friend and counsellor regarded Ida 
Pemberton were alike and equally unful- 
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filled. She had indeed settled down into 
her new home, but without displaying any 
interest in it, or curiosity about it—without 
giving any sign of the state of mind which 
might naturally have been supposed to be 
hers. It was not that she was bowed down 
by sorrow, and that her faculties were 
suspended by its all-absorbing presence— 
she was too young for that to be possible— 
the mingled listlessness and preoccupation 
which pervaded her looks and manner had 
not their source in the bereavement which 
she had suffered. She was exceedingly 
gentle, and easy to please, and she accom- 
modated herself to life at the Dingle House 
with the readiness of good feeling and good 
breeding ; but she drew no nearer to its 
inmates, within the first month of her 
residence there, than she had done within 
the first day. The house was very pretty, 
she said, and very nice, and she liked 
everything very much; but she did not 
seem to have had any previous ideas about 
it, or about her life in England; and her 
generally acquiescent way disappointed and 
weighed upon her cousins. If they could 
have estimated the difference which existed 
between Ida Pemberton as they saw her, 
and Ida Pemberton as she had been in the 
old time in her Australian home, they 
would indeed have wondered what it 
could have been that had wrought such 
a change. 

The little world of Wrottesley admired 
the young colonial girl. Out-of-the-way 
occurrences, and people with a story, were 
rare in that well-to-do but not lively 
country town, and all the acquaintances 
of the Dwarris family felt an interest, 
which was not in many cases mere 
curiosity, in the girl who had gone 
through so terrible an experience. Of 
course the incidents wete magnified by 
public rumour. The mere facts of the 
burning ship, of Ida’s having been first 
put into a boat, and then promptly rescued 
from the minor perils of that position, 
would not have sufficed for the appetite for 
the marvellous, all the stronger, perhaps, 
because so rarely gratified ; and the story 
was told, with many additions of suffering, 
privation, and exposure in the boat, so that 
Ida appeared in the light of a heroine, and 
people said: “ Dear, dear! to think of that 
pretty young creature living through such 
hardships, and looking so well after them 
all!” But Ida, though always pretty 
and graceful, was not looking well, and 
bore but little resemblance to John Pem- 
berton’s darling daughter, whose heaviest 











trial used to be a misgiving that something 
was wrong with Dick. ° 

Not only in the character of a sharer 
in terrible dangers and sufferings was 
Ida an object of interest and a subject 
of comment to the little world of Wrot- 
tesley. An heiress was not, indeed, so 
rare a spectacle as a heroine, but was still 
decidedly remarkable; and as Ida’s fortune 
was magnified almost as freely as her 
adventures were multiplied, the very most 
was made of the novelty. All the affairs 
of the Dingle House were settled by public 
opinion with almost complete unanimity, 
and it was supposed, in particular, that 
that modest dwelling would not suffice for 
the increased importance of the family, 
now that Mr. Dwarris’s niece had come to 
live with them. 

“You'll see—the Dwarrises will be 
launching out,” was quite a favourite 
phrase with the ladies who morning-visited 
each other with increased alacrity, under 
the interesting circumstances, as if through 
Wrottesley there rushed a tide of be- 
wildering luxury, on which the Dwarrises 
had only to “launch out.” Mrs. Lipscott 
and her girls held strong opinions on this 
point, but on reference to Mr. Lipscott 
they found that they were not to receive 
the paternal support. 

“Why should they ‘launch out,’ as you 
say ?” said Mr. Lipscott, ea 
“Miss Pemberton’s money is not Mr 
Dwarris’s, and he is much too sensible 
a man to launch out on the allowance for 
a ward, whether made by Chaneery or by 
will, and then have to pull in again when 
Miss Pemberton comes of age, or marries. 
I should think, on the contrary, the young 
lady will have to accommodate herself to 
the ways of the Dingle House so long as 
she lives there.” 

Mr. Lipscott was in the right. No change 
was made in the ordinary routine of life at 
the Dingle House ; and Ida Pemberton fell 
in-with its ways with perfect good humour 
—indeed with complete indifference. She 
did not care for a carriage; an occasional 
drive with Madeleine or with Lady Olive 
was all she wished for; and the sad fate 
of her beloved Dick had rendered horses 
uninteresting to her henceforth. No quieter 
or less troublesome member of a household 
could exist than the slight, pale, brown- 
eyed girl, who did not seem to recover her 
strength or her spirits so rapidly as might 
have been expected at her age, and in a 
position of complete novelty. 

“ Are you disappointed in her?” Lady 
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Olive Despard inquired of Audrey one 
day, when Ida was away on one of the 
long solitary walks in which she con- 
stantly indulged. 

“Not exactly. She is very charming ; 
but, absurd as it must seem for one young 
girl to have such a feeling about another, 
I am never quite at ease with her. I don’t 
feel that I know her a bit better now than 
I knew her the day she arrived here. 
Sometimes she seems just like that first 
letter of hers that you did not like, and 
then again she draws a little nearer to us, 
but it never lasts.” 

“ Her spirits are variable, perhaps.” 

“Yes; but I don’t mean that altogether. 
Do you know, Lady Olive, I sometimes 
fancy there is something she wants to tell 
us—my father, I mean, or myself—and that 
she cannot make up her mind to do so. 
She is generally very uncommunicative 
when Griffith is here. Not that I think 
she dislikes him, but she is under some 
constraint with him. I have told Frank 
how different she is when Griffith is not 
by, and he thinks she may have heard 
some of the gossip about herself and 
Griffith.” 

“What gossip? None has reached me.” 

“T should think not, indeed; you are 
much too grand a person. Fancy anybody 
carrying stories to Despard Court! But 
there is plenty of it stirring. Wrottesley 
has made up a match between Ida and 
Griffith long ago, and is quite sure it 
will come off so soon as Ida is out of 
mourning.” 

“I think we were beforehand with Wrot- 
tesley ourselves, were we not, Audrey, 
until poor Madeleine taught us our error?” 

Audrey laughed. “ That’s true,” she said. 
“ T suppose it is rather a good thing they 
should have taken up this notion, as it 
keeps off suspicion from Griffith and 
Madeleine. But, I was going to say that, 
when I fancy she has some such reason 
for being so reserved and different with | 
Griffith, I sometimes wish I were at 
liberty to tell her that she need not fear 
any such notion coming into his mind, 
because he is in love with another person ; 
but I cannot do that, as things are. If I 
could tell her that he is engaged, it would 
be a different matter; but I have no right 
to tell her about Madeleine.” 

Lady Olive, thinking it was by no means 
improbable that Audrey had hit upon the 
real cause of Ida’s reserve with her cousin, 
suggested that Ida might be vaguely told 
that a young lady was in the case. 








“ That would not do,” answered Audrey. 
“She would guess it at once; she knows 
all our friends now as well as we do our- 
selves. She is very quick, and observant, 
though she is absent-minded too; she 
saw through Clement Kindersley very 

uickly.” 

“What did she say about him, then?” 

“That he had neither head nor heart, 
and could be led into anything, provided 
it was not good.” 

“A smart remark for a girl who has 
seen so little of the world.” 

“Oh, but she’s very clever indeed. 
Don’t you think so? Lord Barr does.” 

“Yes, I think she is clever. And she 
has that valuable faculty in a woman— 
appreciativeness.” 

“You mean being able to understand 
the wit and wisdom of men, don’t you?” 

Lady Olive smiled. “You are getting 
on, Audrey. You said a smart thing that 
time, whether you intended it or not. 
Perhaps that is what I mean.” 

“* She and papa are constantly near being 
greatfriends. She is fond of him, I think, 
and much too grateful, because, after all, this 
is her proper home, and papa is her proper 
protector ; and if I were she, I am sure I 
should just take it as a matter of course. 
It is her way with papa, more than with any- 
one else, which makes me feel as if she had 
something on her mind that she wanted 
to say, and that she has not the courage 
to say it.” 

“ Have you ever made the same obser- 
vation to your father, Audrey?” asked 
Lady Olive seriously. 

** No, never. Do you think I am right? 
And can it be that she wants to tell us 
that, though she is grateful—too grateful, 
as I said before—she is not happy here, 
and would rather have some other plan 
made for her. It may be that, you know, 
for after all she has had no choice. I 
was talking about this to Frank yesterday, 
and he says it might be. Do you think 
soP” 

“No, Audrey, I do not. Don’t talk to 
Frank, or to anyone about this, and don’t 
ask me why. I think it is likely your 
cousin has it on her mind to tell your 
father or yourself something that is in 
her thoughts, and that she will do so in 
time; but I do not believe that it is what 
you suppose.” 

“Tt is some trouble?” 

“No doubt. We only find difficulty in 
telling, or in concealing, troubles. And 
young as Ida is, she may have other 
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troubles than those of the past which we 
know all about. Every life is not so 
crystal-clear as yours, dear child.” 

“T am very happy. I wish Ida were 
as happy as I.” 

“T am not sure that she could be. Her 
nature has not the simplicity of yours.” 

As Lady Olive Despard said these words, 
Ida Pemberton passed the window, and 
the next minute was in the room. She 
looked pale and tired, and Lady Olive’s 
quick glance discerned that she had been 
crying. 

* Oh, Ida!” exclaimed Audrey, “ what 
have you been doing? You have torn 
your crape all to pieces.” And Audrey 
held up a piece of that material which 
dangled from the back of Ida’s gown. 

“T have been walking in Lady Olive’s 
woods, and I must have torn my gown on 
a hedge-stake.” 

‘ “You did not happen to see Barr, I 
suppose?” said Lady Olive. 

“T thought Lord Barr was at Strat- 
ford,” interposed Audrey. 

“He was to come back to-day at three 
o’clock.” 

“Lord Barr has arrived,” said Ida; “I 
caught sight of him in the beech-walk. 

She did not add that she had torn her 
gown in scrambling through underwood, 
and over a bank, to prevent his catching 
sight of her. 


“Tt would be so much better that she 
should come to you with her confidence,” 
said Lady Olive Despard to Mr. Dwarris, 
a day or two after Audrey had talked to 
her about Ida. “It would set everything 
so much more right. There is evidently 
something on her mind, and yet there is 
no trace of this man against whom you 
are warned. Has she never mentioned 
him to you?” 

“Never, except that once, when, as I 
told you, she related to me the incidents 
of her father’s illness and death; and 
then she spoke of him in the slightest 
way, as the person who had been with 
the ill-fated stranger. I have no reason 
to suppose that she has held any com- 
munication with him, since she has been 
here; and, after all, it is possible that 
the letter which you thought she tried 
to conceal from you at Plymouth may 
have had no reference to him. If it had 
any, it is strange that it has not been 
followed up inany way. I cannot bear 
to seem to surprise her into an admis- 
sion, or I should ask her whether she has 


reason to suppose that Mr. Dale is in 
England? But if I were to ask her that 
question, and she were to resent it, an 
immediately unpleasant state of things 
must be the result. And so, we must 
only let her take her own mysterious way 
for the present. Perhaps the man may 
never seek her out, perhaps he has found 
a more profitable game to play; and she 
may be secretly fretting over his defection. 
Ah, that is a possibility you have not 
considered, Lady Olive, but it has pre- 
sented itself strongly to me, and suggested 
a hope that we may never hear anything 
about him, for she will easily get over it, 
if such is the case.” 

“That would be the easiest solution of 
the matter, but I confess it seems to me 
too easy to be true.” 

“T suppose it is,” assented Mr. Dwarris 
with asigh. “She is a very sweet young 
creature, and it would be a terrible thing 
that she should fall into unworthy hands.” 

“Would you mind repeating to me 
exactly what she said about the wills, 
when you were explaining matters to 
her ? ” 

“Not at all. She asked me whether 
she was obliged to know anything about 
her step-mother’s will, and I said no, she 
was not obliged—but that it would be 
strange if she did not—until she came of 
age, when of course she must be put in 
possession of her property, and my duties 
as her guardian would terminate. She 
looked as if she were counting up the 
time, and then said, with great earnestness, 
that she begged I would not tell her 
anything about it; that her most ardent 
desire was to know nothing ; that anything 
I thought right she would be satisfied 
with, and she only begged me not to talk 
to her on the subject again, until the time 
when it must be talked of. She was quite 
nervously eager about this, and I gave her 
the promise she asked for. Now all this 
does not look at all like our having 
anything to fear from Mr. Dale.” 

Lady Olive assented to this view in 
words, but she was not so satisfied of 
its accuracy as she appeared. She 
trusted to her woman’s instinct in the 
matter of Ida Pemberton rather than to 
reassuring appearances, and that instinct 
told her that danger was ahead. But she 
would not disturb her old friend’s mind 
with her misgivings, all the more as he 
was full of anxiety, and the old regrets, 
revived into double sharpness, concerning 
his son. Griffith Dwarris was to leave 
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Wrottesley, and to employ the legacy 
of five thousand pounds bequeathed to his 
father by John Pemberton, and which his 
father made over to him, with the appro- 
bation of Audrey, in embarking in a 
commercial business in London. He had 
been carefully advised and cordially aided 
by Mr. Conybeare, and the change was 
decided upon. It was exceedingly grievous 
to Mr. Dwarris, although he saw the first 
step towards a fulfilment of his own dearest 
wishes in the advancement of his son to 
a responsible position, with all the pos- 
sibilities of a commercial career, from that 
of a salaried dependent; but Griffith was 
going away in a few weeks, and the old 
home was to be broken up. Lady Olive 
Despard thoroughly understood the vacil- 
lating moods of the old man, in the 
anticipation of such a change in his daily 
life, and she cheered him in each of them, 
inducing him to express feelings to her 
which would never have found utterance 
by him to his daughter, his niece, or to 
Griffith himself. 

And Madeleine ? How was it with her ? 
As it is with minds and hearts like hers 
—minds and hearts which have a central 
stillness, the peace of God, and the power 
of self-abnegation. Madeleine was happy. 
Things were going much more smoothly 
than usual at Beech Lawn; and her father 
was less moody and sad than she remem- 
bered him to have been for a long time. 
Of course this was to be imputed to 
Clement Kindersley’s behaviour. The ill- 
conducted member of a family is always 
the one who exerts the greatest influence 
over the peace and welfare of the others—~ 
the one in obedience to whose fluctuations 
between positive and comparative ill-doing 
all the others fluctuate between active and 
passive misery and shame. Mr. Kindersley 
had begun to persuade himself that Clement 
had “turned over a new leaf,” and to feel 
gratitude to Mr. Durant as the supposed 
promoter of the happy alteration. He 
almost ceased to dread the reading of his 
letters in the morning, there was such a 
falling off in unpleasant communications, 
in disgraceful revelations, in demands for 
money; he almost ceased to dread Clement’s 
appearance, so much less frequently did it 
display the degradation of dissipation and 
low-lived pleasures. Of a surety, his son 
had at leggth fallen into clean hands, and-— 
an unexpected turn of fortune—had placed 
himself under a respectable influence. He 
seemed so constant, too, in his predilection 
for Mr. Durant’s society ; his former rest- 


lessness was much modified ; and altogether, 
Mr. Kindersley began to let his mind rest— 
as men, as weak as they are sensitive, will 
let their minds rest, whenever they get a 
plausible excuse for taking the relief—in 
the happy notion that at length Clement’s 
wild oats were effectually sown. From 
that mental process to its natural, inevit- 
able sequence—that of persuading him- 
self that the sowing had not been so very 
profuse, nor the grain so entirely rank and 
poisonous—there was no long distance. Mr. 
Durant had very good sense and agreeable 
manners—so much Mr. Kindersley knew of 
his own observation; and he was a good 
deal influenced in his favourable opinion of 
his son’s friend by the surprise which it 
caused him, but which he sedulously kept 
to himself, that Clement had made a friend 
of him. With the sole exception of Griffith 
Dwarris—the man whom Mr. Durant was 
so absurdly like that Mr. Kindersley him- 
self hardly knew them apart, and whose 
influence over Clement had passed away— 
his son’s previous associates had been of a 
sort peculiarly odious to Mr. Kindersley, 
when they had chanced to be such as 
could by possibility be made known to him. 
His old-fashioned manners were outraged 
by their loud and fast vulgarity; his old- 
fashioned morals shrank with horror from 
their vices; and between his ignorance of 
the actual course and incidents of his 
son’s life, and his too frequently justified 
conviction that whatever Clement was doing, 
it was no good, he was generally in a 
state of painful bewilderment; so that 
the change was very welcome. Mr. 
Kindersley had suffered many things at 
the hands of his partner, Mr. Conybeare, 
on account of Clement—from advice and 
foreboding when the boy wasvery young but 
already spoilt, to active aid and valuable 
counsel in these later and darker days, 
when the young man was almost beyond 
help or hope; and he entertained a feeling 
| which was partly gratitude, and partly the 
bitterness of mortification—with which we 
always do regard the people who have 
discovered that our geese are not swans, 
and told us so—towards Mr. Conybeare: 
the kind of feeling which made him enlarge 
on the advantages of this new intimacy, 
and praise Mr. Durant-in terms a good 
deal beyond such as would have sufficed 
for the expression of his real sentiments. 
Mr. Durant seemed to be in no hurry 
to leave Wrottesley. The month’s tenancy 
of Mrs. Kellett’s second floor, for which he 








had contracted in the first instance, had 
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extended to a second, and was now renewed 
for a third. He had been cordially invited 
by Mr. Kindersley to transfer himself to 
Beech Lawn, but he had not accepted the 
invitation. He was, however, a frequent 
visitor there, though the young mistress 
| of the house did not share her father’s 
prepossession in his favour. The candid 
sweetness of Madeleine’s nature kept her 
singularly free from prejudices; but in 
this instance she imputed her dissent from 
the general judgment to prejudice. Mr. 
Darant’s close resemblance to Griffith 
Dwarris annoyed her, as much as it 
annoyed Audrey, and they discussed it 
until they had succeeded in establishing 
almost as many points of difference as 
there were points of similarity between 
them. They even agreed in re i 
Griffith’s near-sightedness with favour, 
because Mr. Durant’s eyes were faultless 
in vision; and they actually came to admire 
Griffith in spectacles. He laughed at them 
both on the subject, and was very good 
friends with his ‘‘ double.” 

Mr. Kindersley, according to his son the 
irresistible and inalienable precedence of a 
black sheep, was keenly alive to all that 
concerned him, but profoundly unconscious 
that the life story of his daughter was 
unfolding itself. He would have said, if 
questioned as to his views for Madeleine, 
that he had not any in particular; but 
hoped she would remain with him a few 
years, and then make a suitable marriage— 
by which he would have meant a marriage 
agreeable to the views of the Boscawens, 
the Armytages, and the “county” mind in 
general. He had expressed approval of the 
change in Griffith Dwarris’s plans, without 
the slightest idea that it could have any 
special significance for him. If things 
went well with Clement, and her father’s 
mind were easier, Madeleine would tell 
him, after a time, what their wishes and 
hopes were; and perhaps Griffith’s money 
would “turn itself over” sooner than they 
expected. The conduct of these young 
people was observed with interest by the 
outsiders who were in the secret of the 
love story, which had had its brief hour of 
sunshine and security. Lady Olive Despard 
talked of it to Griffith Dwarris no more, 
but she was kinder than ever to Madeleine. 
Lord Barr discussed it with his sister, in his 
kindly, hearty way, and with much emphatic 
admiration of Madeleine, whom he declared 
to be infinitely too good for any man. She 
was rather his ideal of an angel, Lord Barr 
observed, than of a wife. A man would 





have to be perpetually reminiscent of his 
own inferiority who should be Madeleine’s 
husband. Lady Olive requested her brother 
to define for her his ideal of a wife, but he 
evaded the subject with some awk wardness. 

Mr. Conybeare, too, the only human 
being to whom Madeleine had ever been 
unjust—the “bear,” whose manners and 
whose shoes she had equally objected to— 
was @ quietly interested observer of the 
game of life, as it was being just now 
played at the Dingle House and at Beech 
Lawn. Mr. Conybeare was a bachelor, 
of so absolute and consistent a kind, 
that no woman’s name had ever been 
ever so lightly spoken in connection with 
his, and the most inveterate gossips or 
match-makers in Wrottesley never dreamed 
of speculating on eventualities in which 
he should be concerned. His handsomely 
furnished rooms over the business premises 
of the bank, his books, and his pianoforte, 
formed all his anchorage to life; and when 
Miss Minnie Kellett sentimentally deplored 
that so “nice” a gentleman should be 
destitute of kith or kin, she had reason 
for her sympathy. The interest taken by 
the junior partner in Kindersley and 
Conybeare’s in Griffith Dwarris was more 
active and practical than that taken by 
the senior partner; and he brought the 
cool contemplation of an outsider to bear 
upon the state of affairs—a contemplation 
not only cool, but strangely complacent, 
for one who would have truly rejoiced in 
the happiness of Griffith Dwarris and 
Madeleine Kindersley. Frequently, at this 
period, in his rooms at night, Mr. Cony- 
beare might have been seen to rab his 
hands stealthily, and smile covertly, as 
though he wished to hide those evidences 
of feeling even from himself; and he made 
his appearance at Beeeh Lawn oftener 
than he had done within the memory of 
man. On these latter occasions, he did 
not seek to ingratiate himself with Made- 
leine—he maintained his usual distant 
demeanour towards her; but he observed 
her, much as a lynx, actuated by the most 
benevolent intentions, might have done. 

Thus there was quietude, with just the 
slight uncertainty and faint trembling 
beneath it, which in nature precedes the 
outburst of the tempest which is to put 
an end to quietude, in the little world with 
which this story has to deal. 


It chanced that, one day when the girls 
from the Dingle House were engaged to 
dine at Beech Lawn, Ida Pemberton, being 
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in a restless mood, af disinclined to any 
of their customary modes of passing the 
morning hours, proposed to Audrey that 
they should have some of the packing- 
cases, which had been sent from Sydney, 
taken down from the loft where they were 
stowed away, and should inspect their con- 
tents. Audrey assented, but reluctantly. 

“T think it will be painful for you,” she 
said; “and you are not in very good spirits 
to-day.” 

“It must be done at some time,” said 
Ida, “and I can bear the pain now as well 
as later. Let us have one down at all 
events.” 

The lid of the packing-case was removed, 
and Ida, for the first time, found herself 
in contact with objects connected with the 
past, in her old home. The sight of 
them made her realise how complete the 
breach with that past had been, when 
every possession was destroyed with the 
ship. Strange yet familiar to her were 
the things which the girls looked at 
together, but only Audrey handled. Ida 
could not touch them; she stood by, while 
one by one her cousin placed them on the 
tables, and chairs, and drawers, in Ida’s 
room. There were drawing-room orna- 
ments; some colonial curiosities; delicately- 
woven grass fabrics; emu’s eggs, mounted 
in gold; some beautiful specimens of 
carving and feather-work;—and these Ida 
proposed should be added to the simple 
decorations of the Dingle House. The 
box had been unpacked to the last layer, 
when Audrey took out of it a small writing- 
desk of carved sandal-wood, with silver 
lock and handles. 

“That was Mary’s,” said Ida; and she 
took it tenderly from Audrey’s hands, and 
placed it on her bed. “She prized it very 
much. It was my father’s first gift to 
her.” 

“Here’s a small parcel—it feels like 
books ”—said Audrey, “done up in black 
linen. There’s a label onit: ‘Bessy West.’ 
What can this be ?” 

“The name is in Mary’s writing. Some- 
thing she put in for Bessy West, no doubt. 
It must only remain here. I daresay she 
will remember about it, and send me her 
address.” 


When the box had been emptied and 
taken away, when the girls had agreed 
that they had done enough for one day, 
and Ida was alone, she knelt down beside 
her bed, and, touching Mary’s desk 
reverently, she found that it was not 
locked. She raised the lid, and saw the 
rough silver key lying in one of the small 
divisions. She turned down the upper 
flap, and found that the desk contained 
only one object. This was a small packet, 
enclosed in thick white letter-paper, and 
sealed with Mr. Pemberton’s own seal. 
Ida knew it well; Mary had a fancy for 
the motto: Post tenebras lux. Fair, 
white, without a word written upon it, lay 
the sealed parcel. What was it? With 
what intention had Mary Pemberton 
placed it there? How could she, Ida, 
discover and fulfil that intention? Still 
kneeling, the girl looked at the packet, a 
thousand memories crowding over her 
mind, perturbed and doubting. What if 
this should be a later made will of Mary’s, 
or some paper essential to Mr. Dwarris in 
his arrangement of affairs? What if it 
should be some sacredly private treasure, 
beloved and hoarded by the dead, which 
she would have had buried with her in 
the deep, if she could have chosen? But 
that, Ida remembered, could not be, since 
Mary had sent these things to England in 
another ship than the Albatross, for special 
safety. This packet, then, must contain 
something which she wished to be pre- 
served. Ida rose, and locked the door of 
her room ; then she carefully cut the paper 
round the seal, and removed the cover; 
disclosing a second, exactly similar, and 
sealed with the same seal. But, on the 
second cover the following words were 
written, by Mary Pemberton’s hand : 

“Entrusted to me by Edward Randall, 
shortly before his death; to be given to 
Lady Olive Barr.” 
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